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FELLOWSHIP  There  is  one  thing  which  means  more  to 
WITH  GOD  God  than  it  evidently  does  to  Christians. 

It  is  “fellowship  .  .  .  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  son  Jesus  Christ.”  Because  of  His  infinite  love  for 
those  He  has  saved  He  desires  fellowship  with  them,  and 
because  of  a  slight  love  for  Him  they  cherish  but  little  this 
priceless  fellowship.  John  declares  (1  John  1:5)  that  “God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.”  This  he  states  as 
a  message  directly  from  Christ  and  that  in  regard  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  with  this  holy  God 
that  the  believer  is  to  have  fellowship,  not  by  the  holy  One 
coming  down  to  walk  in  the  dark  with  the  child  of  God,  but 
by  the  child  of  God  being  lifted  up  to  walk  with  God  in  the 
light.  To  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him  when  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  is  a  complete  untruth.  It  cannot  be  so.  If 
one  walks  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  fellowship  is 
assured  and  never  fails. 

What  does  it  mean,  then,  to  walk  in  the  light?  Is  it  a 
sinless  life?  No,  it  is  a  willingness  to  set  things  right  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  one  is  wrong.  This  one  can  do  when  a 
wholly  sinless  life  seems  to  be  impossible.  The  apostle  goes 
on  to  say  in  this  same  message  from  Christ:  “If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness”  (1  John  1:9).  As 
things  are  set  right,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  goes  on  cleans¬ 
ing  from  all  sin.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  sinless  perfection, 
there  would  be  no  sin  to  be  cleansed  and  forgiven. 

If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another.  It  is  not  to  be  asked  for.  It  is 
provided  without  fail.  No  doubt,  prayer  and  praise  are  the 
means  of  fellowship.  Forgiveness,  which  follows  confession, 
is  not  to  restore  salvation,  but  it  is  to  restore  broken  fellow- 
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ship.  The  child  of  God  is  forgiven  all  trespasses;  but  fellow¬ 
ship,  which  means  so  much  to  God  because  of  His  love,  must 
be  restored  by  confession,  forgiveness,  and  cleansing. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


FORMALISM  There  is  a  marked  inclination  nowadays  to 
multiply  ritual.  Form  and  ceremony  may  be 
superseding  old-time  spontaneous  joy  in  the  Lord.  Bulletins 
must  be  printed  with  the  form  of  service,  days  must  be 
observed  each  year,  the  appeal  must  go  out  to  hear  this  or 
that  man  preach.  Even  the  assemblies  that  avoid  a  one-man 
type  of  ministry  seem  to  be  missing  revival  and  blessing 
today.  What  is  wrong? 

Can  it  be  formalism  and  as  a  result  lukewarmness?  To 
speak  of  formality,  of  course,  is  not  to  despise  order  and 
dignity.  The  church  has  followed  time-honored  patterns  of 
worship  for  a  long  time  just  as  Israel  beforehand  pursued 
a  religious  cycle  and  regulated  worship.  Nevertheless  the 
same  epistle  which  directs  the  people  of  God,  “Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order,”  also  describes  a  typical 
church  service  as  something  informal  (1  Cor.  14:26  ff.). 

What  may  be  needed  this  day  is  reemphasis  on  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Simplicity, 
penitence,  hunger  for  the  Scripture,  harmony  among  the 
brethren,  widespread  participation,  earnestness,  meaningful¬ 
ness  are  to  be  desired  above  all.  Then  the  hour  of  service 
will  not  suffice  for  all  our  devotions,  the  family  altar  will 
burn  the  brighter  for  carrying  home  to  it  from  the  house 
of  God  some  burning  coals. 

New  converts  on  the  mission  field  have  something  to 
teach  the  lands  of  Christendom  where  the  gospel  is  not  a 
new  thing.  They  learn  at  once  how  to  pray  and  sing  to  the 
Lord,  lead  one  another  in  humble  worship  and  read  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  cut  loose  from  the  entanglements  of  this 
life  so  as  to  enjoy  God. — “Knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is 
high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep:  for  now  is  our  salvation 
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nearer  than  when  we  believed  .  .  .  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (Rom.  12:11  ff.). 


^  ^  ^ 

RACIAL  The  politician  at  present  has  much  to  do  with 
LINES  racial  discrimination,  hardly  less  than  the  church¬ 
man.  Should  the  two  agree?  Is  it  possible  that 
world  and  church  can  see  eye  to  eye  on  an  important  issue? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  some  Christian 
leaders  express  no  concern  about  wiping  out  racial  lines  even 
if  others  do.  Which  side  is  right? 

The  basic  truth  to  start  with  may  be  found  in  the  words, 
'*Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him”  (Acts  10:34-35).  Acts  10  also  records  the  conversion 
of  a  son  of  Japheth,  while  the  ninth  chapter  tells  of  a  son  of 
Shem  being  saved  and  the  eighth  of  a  son  of  Ham.  Before 
the  narratives  of  Paul  and  Cornelius,  therefore,  although  the 
former  was  to  become  the  greatest  of  apostles  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  first  whose  salvation  officially  opened  the  door  of 
faith  to  Gentiles,  appears  the  story  of  an  African  coming 
to  Christ. 

The  second  and  just  as  basic  truth  fundamental  to  this 
subject  will  be  found  back  in  (genesis:  “Cursed  be  Canaan; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth  .  .  .  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant”  (9:25-27).  Clearly  it  is  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  that  Canaan  serve  both  Shem  and  Japheth.  As  the  book 
of  Acts  indicated  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  be  saved 
whether  descended  from  Ham,  Shem  or  Japheth,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  civilian  or  military,  hostile  or  ignorant,  so 
the  book  of  Genesis  maintains  lines  of  racial  discrimination. 
If  there  cannot  be  bounds  of  gospel  preference,  nevertheless 
we  discover  bounds  of  lesser  significance  pertaining  to 
earthly  i>osition. 

Christianity  has  rightly  turned  its  back  on  slavery  and 
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oppression  of  all  kinds,  modern  or  ancient.  But  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  racial  nature  must  be  traced  to  Babel  and  even  to 
Noah’s  day.  Dare  we  interfere  with  God’s  program? 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 


REPRINT  During  the  past  few  years  a  series  of  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  has  appeared  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
based  on  the  characters  to  be  found  within  John’s  Gospel.  The 
series  comes  to  an  end  in  the  present  issue,  after  covering 
seventeen  key  figures  who  met  and  mingled  with  Christ. 
Readers  of  this  distinctive  approach  to  the  fourth  Gospel  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  series  is  being  published  this 
Spring  in  book  form.  The  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  of  Boston 
is  reprinting  the  work  entitled  “The  Son  of  God  among  the 
Sons  of  Men.”  Its  author.  Dr.  Everett  F.  Harrison,  serves 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary  of  Pasadena,  California  as 
professor  of  New  Testament. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

THE  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  TH.D.(hon.) 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number ,  19^9) 

C.  THE  RICHES  OF  DIVINE  GRACE 

23.  A  Heavenly  Association.  What  is  termed  “the 
heavenly  places’*  is  a  phrase  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  Letter  and  has  no  reference  to  heaven  as  a  place  or  to 
specific  places  of  spiritual  privilege  here  on  earth;  but  it 
does  refer  to  the  present  realm  of  association  with  Christ, 
which  association  is  the  inherent  right  of  all  those  who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  association  is  a  partnership  with  Christ 
which  incorporates  at  least  seven  spheres  of  common  inter¬ 
est  and  undertaking. 

a.  partners  with  christ  in  life.  The  New  Testament 
not  only  declares  that  the  believer  has  partaken  of  a  new 
life,  but  asserts  that  this  life  is  the  indwelling  Christ.  In 
Colossians  1:27  a  mystery  is  revealed  which  is  “Christ  in 
you,  the  hope  of  glory” ;  and  in  Colossians  3 :4  it  is  also  said 
that  “Christ  ...  is  our  life.”  Likewise  in  1  John  5:11-12  it 
is  written:  “And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life.”  Upwards  of  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testament  the 
truth  appears,  that  among  the  major  features  which  char¬ 
acterize  a  Christian  is  the  impartation  of  a  new  life  from 
God.  Thus  a  unique  partnership  in  life  is  established  between 
Christ  and  all  who  believe  which  is  both  a  position  and  a 
possession. 

b.  PARTNERSHIP  IN  POSITION.  As  an  incomparable  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Christian  is  raised  with  Christ  (Col.  3:1),  and 
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seated  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  association.  This  truth  is 
clearly  revealed  in  Ephesians  2 :6,  which  declares,  “And  hath 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus.”  To  be  raised  with  Christ  and  to  be 
seated  with  Christ  is  a  partnership  in  position  which  is  real 
and  abiding.  Its  contribution  to  the  entire  fact  of  the  be¬ 
liever’s  association  with  Christ  is  enough  to  characterize  the 
whole.  The  honor  and  glory  of  it  are  knowledge-surpassing. 

c.  PARTNERS  WITH  CHRIST  IN  SERVICE.  A  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  unite  in  a  testimony  that  the  service  of  the  Christian 
is  one  of  copartnership  with  Christ.  Of  these,  none  is  more 
direct  and  convincing  than  1  Corinthians  1:9,  which  reads: 
“God  is  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  In  the  A.V.  the 
word  xoivtovia  is  rendered  fellowship.  As  the  word  is  at  times 
rendered  communion  (cf.  2  Cor.  6:14)  with  the  thought  of 
agreement  or  partnership,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
message  of  Christian  service,  which  theme  characterizes  this 
Epistle,  the  idea  of  joint  undertaking  may  be  read  into  this 
passage.  Some,  as  Meyer  and  Alford,  see  a  sharing  here  in 
Christ’s  coming  glory;  but  as  this  Epistle  is  almost  wholly 
one  parenthesis  which  begins  with  the  verse  following  this 
notable  text  and  ends  with  15 :57,  it  is  important  to  observe 
the  next  verse  in  the  direct  course  of  the  message,  namely, 
15 :58.  With  the  rendering  of  xoivcovla  by  partnership^  the  two 
dominant  and  connecting  verses  would  read:  “God  is  faith¬ 
ful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  partnership  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  .  .  .  Therefore,  my  beloved  breth¬ 
ren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  The  same  Epistle  states,  “For 
we  are  labourers  together  with  God”  (3:9);  and  2  Corin¬ 
thians  6 :1  designates  the  believers  as  “workers  together  with 
him” — in  the  same  context  they  are  said  to  be  “ministers  of 
God”  (6:4)  and  “ministers  of  the  new  testament”  (3:6).  To 
be  thus  in  partnership  with  Christ  is  a  position  of  limitless 
responsibility  as  well  as  exalted  honor. 
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d.  PARTNERS  WITH  CHRIST  IN  SUFFERING.  Of  the  entire 
field  of  the  doctrine  of  human  suffering,  a  well-defined  fea¬ 
ture  of  that  experience  is  suffering  with  Christ.  “If  we  suf¬ 
fer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him”  (2  Tim.  2:12).  Likewise, 
“For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake”  (Phil. 
1:29);  and,  again,  “Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning 
the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange 
thing  happened  unto  you:  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are 
partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings;  that,  when  his  glory  shall 
be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy”  (1  Pet. 
4:12-13).  The  Apostle  testified  of  himself,  “who  now  rejoice 
in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body’s  sake, 
which  is  the  church”  (Col.  1:24),  and,  “For  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us”  (Rom. 
8:18);  similarly,  “That  no  man  should  be  moved  by  these 
afflictions:  for  yourselves  know  that  we  are  appointed  there¬ 
unto”  (1  Thess:  3:3). 

While  the  child  of  God  may  suffer  the  reproaches  of 
Christ,  which  is  a  definite  form  of  copartnership  suffering 
with  Christ,  the  form  of  fellowship  suffering  which  is  closest 
to  the  heart  of  the  Savior  is  to  share  with  Him  His  burden 
for  lost  souls — ^those  for  whom  He  died.  Such  longings  are 
not  natural  to  any  human  nature,  but  are  generated  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  causes  the  yielded  believer  to 
experience  the  compassion  of  God.  It  is  written,  “The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love”  (Gal.  5:22),  and,  “The  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
unto  us”  (Rom.  6:6).  As  an  illustration  of  this  ability  of  the 
believer  to  experience  the  compassion  of  Christ,  the  Apostle 
testifies  of  himself  thus,  “I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not, 
my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh” 
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(Rom.  9:1-3).  Partnership  with  Christ  in  suffering  is  real 
and  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Christian  occupies  a  position 
of  untold  distinction. 

e.  PARTNERS  WITH  CHRIST  IN  PRAYER.  The  very  act  of 
praying  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  in  itself  an  assumption  that 
He  also  makes  petition  to  the  Father  for  those  things  that 
are  in  the  will  of  God  and  for  which  the  Christian  prays. 
The  central  passage  bearing  on  this  aspect  of  partnership  is 
John  14:12-14:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do;  because  I  go  unto  my 
Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will 
I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall 
ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.”  “Greater  works” 
are  to  be  done  by  the  Son  of  God  in  answer  to  the  believer’s 
prayer  in  His  name.  The  partnership  in  responsibility  is  de¬ 
fined  thus,  “If  ye  shall  ask  ...  I  will  do.” 

f.  PARTNERS  WITH  CHRIST  IN  BETROTHAL.  To  be  betrothed 
to  a  person  is  a  position  which  is  both  definite  and  demand¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  a  partnership.  The  Church  is  espoused  as  a 
bride  to  Christ.  The  marriage  day  is  that  of  His  return  to 
receive  her  unto  Himself.  It  was  the  Apostle’s  desire  that 
he  might  present  believers  a  chaste  virgin  (not  as  a  chaste 
virgin)  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  11:2) ;  and  from  Ephesians  5:25-27 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  Christ  loves  the  Church  as  a 
bridegroom  might  love  a  bride  and  that  He  gave  Himself 
for  His  Bride. 

g.  PARTNERS  IN  EXPECTATION.  The  “blessed  hope”  (Titus 
2:13)  is  ever  the  expectation  of  the  instructed  Christian; 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  will  be  the  moment  of  release  from 
these  limitations  into  the  fulness  of  glory,  and  the  moment 
of  seeing  Him  who  is  the  center  of  all  reality  for  the  believer. 
But  Christ,  too,  is  now  “expecting”  (Heb.  10:13),  and  His 
longings  to  claim  His  bride  are  as  great  as  ever  His  willing¬ 
ness  to  die  for  her. 

All  partnerships  in  human  relations  create  their  corre¬ 
sponding  positions  and  possessions ;  in  like  manner  the  seven- 
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fold  partnership  which  the  child  of  God  sustains  with  Christ 
creates  positions  and  possessions,  and  these  are  riches  of 
divine  grace. 

24.  Having  Access  to  God.  Could  any  human  being 
catch  but  one  brief  vision  of  the  glory,  majesty,  and  holiness 
of  God,  from  that  time  forth  that  one  would  marvel  that  any 
human  being— even  if  he  were  unfallen— could  have  access 
to  God;  yet,  through  Christ  as  Mediator,  sinners  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  open  door  into  the  presence  of  God.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  understand  what  is  granted  in  that  access  to 
God,  it  would  be  well  to  pursue  certain  revealed  truths  in  a 
purposeful  order. 

a.  ACCESS  INTO  HIS  GRACE.  Divine  grace  in  action  is  that 
achievement  which  God  is  free  to  undertake  because  of  the 
satisfaction  respecting  sin  which  Christ  provided  by  His 
death  and  resurrection;  therefore,  access  into  the  grace  of 
God  is  access  into  the  value  of  His  finished  work.  This  door 
is  open  to  all;  but  only  those  who  have  believed  have  en¬ 
tered  in.  Of  this  position  which  Christ  procured,  it  is  writ¬ 
ten:  “By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand”  (Rom.  5:2).  The  believer  is  not  only 
saved  by  grace  (Eph.  2:8),  but  he  stands  in  grace.  He  is  en¬ 
sphered  in  divine  grace.  The  same  grace  that  saved  him  sus¬ 
tains  him.  The  same  principle  upon  which  he  is  saved  when 
he  believes,  is  continually  applied  to  him  for  safekeeping 
throughout  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Of  the  ensphering  grace, 
Peter  wrote  these  words,  “But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet. 
3:18).  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  Christian,  being  in 
grace,  is  appointed  therein  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Certainly  no  one  who  has  not  found  entrance  into 
divine  grace  through  faith,  will  grow.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
growing  more  gracious,  but  of  coming  to  know  Christ,  which 
knowledge  is  possible  since  the  believer  has  entered  the 
sphere  of  grace  (cf.  2  Cor.  3:18). 

b.  ACCESS  UNTO  THE  FATHER.  Of  this  specific  access  it 
is  written:  “For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one 
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Spirit  unto  the  Father”  (Eph.  2:18).  All  three  Persons  of 
the  Godhead  appear  in  this  brief  text.  It  declares  that  both 
Jew  and  Gentile,  being  saved,  have  access  through  Christ 
and  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  Father.  The  essential  part  which 
Christ  has  accomplished  has  been  considered  at  length,  but 
there  is  also  a  part  which  the  Holy  Spirit  undertakes.  The 
Christian’s  apprehension  (1  Cor.  2:10),  communion  (2  Cor. 
13:14),  and  much  of  his  qualification  for  the  divine  presence 
(1  Cor.  12:13),  are  directly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
all-important  truth — marvelous  beyond  comprehension — is 
that  each  believer  has  perfect  and  immutable  access  unto 
the  Father. 

c.  ACCESS  IS  REASSURING.  So  perfect,  indeed,  is  this  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  divine  presence  and  favor  that  the  Christian 
is  urged  to  come  boldly.  In  this  instance,  boldness  becomes 
the  believer,  since  every  obstacle  has  been  removed.  Two 
passages,  both  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  enjoin  this 
boldness:  “Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need”  (4:16);  “having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  through  the 
veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh”  (10:19-20). 

To  be  one  to  whom  unrestrained  access  into  the  presence 
of  God  is  accorded  is  to  occupy  a  position  of  superior  privi¬ 
lege  and  standing,  whether  it  be  measured  by  the  standards 
of  heaven  or  of  earth. 

26.  Within  the  Much  More  Care  op  God.  It  will  be 
conceded  by  all  who  are  awake  to  the  divine  revelation,  that 
the  love  of  God  for  the  unsaved  is  as  immeasurable  as  in¬ 
finity;  yet  there  is  clear  revelation  that  the  expression  of 
divine  love  for  those  who  are  saved  is  even  “much  more.” 
The  argument  is  that,  if  God  loved  sinners  and  enemies 
enough  to  give  His  Son  to  die  for  them.  His  attitude  will  be 
“much  more”  toward  them  when  they  are  reconciled  and 
justified.  The  Apostle  states:  “But  God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
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for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if,  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
life”  (Rom.  6:8-10).  This  inconceivable  devotion  on  the  part 
of  God  for  those  He  has  saved  leads  on  to  various  blessings 
for  them. 

a.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  LOVE.  The  unchangeable  love  of  God 
underlies  all  that  He  undertakes.  It  was  His  love  that  origi¬ 
nated  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and  thus  by  in¬ 
finite  grace.  It  is  true  that  God  is  propitious;  that  is.  He  is 
able  through  the  death  of  Christ  to  receive  the  sinner  with 
unrestrained  favor.  The  death  of  Christ  did  not  cause  God 
to  love  sinners;  it  was  His  love  which  provided  that  pro¬ 
pitiation  in  and  through  Christ  (John  3:16;  Rom.  5:8;  1 
John  3:16).  The  satisfaction  which  Christ  rendered  released 
the  love  of  God  from  that  demand  which  outraged  holiness 
imposed  against  the  sinner.  The  love  of  God  knows  no  vari¬ 
ations.  It  experiences  no  ups  and  downs,  moods  and  tenses. 
It  is  the  love  of  One  who  is  immutable  in  all  His  character 
and  ways. 

b.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  GRACE.  Men  are  not  saved  into  a  state 
of  probation,  but  into  the  sphere  of  infinite  grace — a  sphere 
in  which  God  deals  with  them  as  those  for  whom  Christ  has 
died,  and  whose  sins  are  already  borne  by  a  Substitute.  That 
grace  contemplates: 

(1)  Salvation.  Thus  it  is  written:  “that  in  the  ages  to 
come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his 
kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus.  For  by  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the 
gift  of  God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast”  (Eph. 
2:7-9). 

(2)  Safekeeping.  As  the  Scripture  declares:  “By  whom 
also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand”  (Rom.  5:2). 

(3)  Service.  Of  this  it  is  said:  “As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world” 
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(John  17 :18) ;  “But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:7). 

(4)  Instruction.  So,  also,  it  is  asserted:  “teaching  us 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  look¬ 
ing  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (Titus  2:12-13). 

c.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  POWER.  A  full  induction  of  all  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  able  to  work  in  behalf  of 
those  who  trust  Him  will  prove  a  real  help  to  the  student.  It 
will  be  seen  that  infinite  power  is  ever  actively  engaged  in  the 
support  and  defense  of  the  believer.  It  is  written:  “And 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who 
believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power” 
(Eph.  1:19);  “For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13). 

d.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  FAITHFULNESS.  Limitless  comfort  is 
provided  for  those  who  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
It  is  said:  “I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee”  (Heb. 
13 :5) ;  “being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Phil.  1 :6) ;  “Faithful  is  he  that  calleth 
you,  who  also  will  do  it”  (1  Thess.  5:24). 

e.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  PEACE.  Not  only  is  that  peace  with 
God  in  view  (Rom.  5:1)  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
condemnation  is  removed,  but  the  imparted,  experimental 
peace  is  promised  also:  “Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid” 
(John  14 :27) ;  “And  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts, 
to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one  body ;  and  be  ye  thank¬ 
ful”  (Col.  3:15),  and  “The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  .  .  .  peace” 
(Gal.  5:22). 

f.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  CONSOLATION.  Respecting  divine  con¬ 
solation  it  is  written:  “Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope  through 
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grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good 
word  and  work”  (2  Thess.  2:16-17). 

g.  OBJECTS  OF  HIS  INTERCESSION.  While  it  is  revealed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  “maketh  intercession”  for  the  saints 
according  to  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  8:26)  and  they  are  en¬ 
joined  to  pray  “in  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  6:18;  Jude  1:20),  it  is 
also  indicated  that  one  of  the  present  ministries  of  Christ  in 
heaven  is  His  unceasing  intercession  for  the  saints.  In  His 
Priestly  prayer  He  said  that  He  prayed  not  for  the  cosmos 
world,  but  for  those  the  Father  had  given  Him;  and  it  is 
probable  that  His  present  intercession,  like  this  Priestly 
prayer,  is  restricted  to  His  own  who  are  in  the  world.  Three 
passages  assert  this  heavenly  intercession:  “Who  is  he  that 
condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us”  (Rom.  8:34);  “Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them” 
(Heb.  7:25) ;  “For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true;  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us” 
(Heb.  9:24). 

To  be  included  thus  in  the  “much  more”  love  and  care 
of  God  becomes  a  position  in  divine  grace  which  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  value. 

26.  His  Inheritance.  A  partial  anticipation  of  this  po¬ 
sition  in  grace  has  been  expressed  under  the  previous  head¬ 
ing  which  announced  that  each  Christian  is  a  gift  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son;  however,  beyond  the  treasure  which  he 
is  to  Christ  as  a  gift  from  the  Father,  Ephesians  1:18  as¬ 
serts  that  the  believer  is  also  the  inheritance  of  the  Father. 
This  exalted  truth  is  the  subject  of  the  Apostle’s  prayer.  As 
though,  apart  from  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  could  not  understand,  he  prays  “the  eyes  of 
your  understanding  being  enlightened;  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints”  (Eph.  1:18).  Much 
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is  promised  the  believer  respecting  his  future  place  in  glory. 
It  is  written:  “And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one”  (John 
17:22);  “Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified:  and  whom 
he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified”  (Rom.  8:30);  “When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap¬ 
pear  with  him  in  glory”  (Col.  3:4).  It  is  only  by  such  changes 
as  He  shall  have  wrought  in  fallen  sinners  that  God  will  be 
glorified.  They  will  reflect  the  “glory  of  his  grace”  (Eph. 
1:6).  Each  child  of  God  will  serve  as  a  medium  or  material 
by  which  the  Shekinah  glory  of  God  will  be  seen. 

27.  The  Inheritance  of  the  Saints.  Far  easier  to 
comprehend  than  that  just  considered  is  the  truth  that  the 
believer  has  an  inheritance  in  God.  The  believer’s  inheritance 
is  God  Himself  and  all  that  God  bestows.  This  is  asserted  by 
Peter  thus:  “an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you”  (1  Pet. 
1:4).  The  present  blessings  which  the  Spirit  brings  into  the 
Christian’s  heart  and  life  are  likened  to  an  earnest  or  com¬ 
paratively  small  payment  on  all  that  is  yet  to  be  bestowed. 
The  Apostle  writes:  “which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance 
until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,  unto  the 
praise  of  his  glory”  (Eph.  1:14) ;  “knowing  that  of  the  Lord 
ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance:  for  ye  serve 
the  Lord  Christ”  (Col.  3:24).  An  eternal  inheritance  (Heb. 
9:16)  is  a  possession  under  grace;  its  specifications  are  un¬ 
knowable  until  they  are  claimed  in  heaven. 

28.  Light  in  the  Lord.  As  presented  in  the  Scriptures 
with  its  symbolic  meaning,  an  extensive  body  of  truth  is 
related  to  the  general  theme  of  light.  Above  all  and  supreme 
is  the  revelation  that  “God  is  light”  (1  John  1:5).  The 
meaning  of  this  term  as  thus  applied  to  God  is  that  He  is 
transparently  holy  and  in  Him  is  no  moral  darkness  at  all. 
That  holy  light  which  God  is,  has  its  manifestation  on  the 
face  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  4:6).  The  believer  has,  by  divine 
grace,  become  light  (Eph.  5:8) — not  merely  that  divine  light 
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shines  upon  him,  but  is  light  in  the  Lord.  This  great  reality 
does  not  dismiss  the  truth  that  the  believer  is  commanded  to 
“walk  in  the  light”  (1  John  1:7),  the  light  which  God  is. 
Both  truths  obtain  and  each  engenders  its  own  obligation. 
To  walk  in  the  light  is  not  to  become  the  light;  it  is  rather 
to  be  wholly  subject  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God  and  adjusted 
to  the  holy  character  of  God.  In  this  respect,  the  Bible  is  a 
lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  upon  the  path  (Ps.  119:105). 
However,  with  regard  to  the  light  which  the  believer  is,  it 
may  be  observed  that  to  have  received  the  light  into  one’s 
being  in  a  possession  and  to  be  light  in  the  Lord  is  a  posi¬ 
tion.  No  person  becomes  the  light  by  attempting  to  shine; 
rather,  having  become  light  in  the  Lord  and  that  as  a  divine 
achievement,  he  is  appointed  to  shine  as  a  light  in  a  dark 
world.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  light  which  the 
believer  is  may  be  identified  as  the  indwelling  divine  nature, 
and  that  that  light  is  veiled  in  this  world,  but  will  have  its 
manifestation  in  glory. 

29.  Vitally  United  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  As  perplexing  as  it  may  be  to  the  human  mind, 
the  Scriptures  advance  six  distinct  revelations  regarding 
relationships  between  the  Godhead  and  the  believer,  and 
these  relationships  represent  realities  which  find  no  compari¬ 
sons  in  the  sphere  of  human  intercourse.  It  is  said  (1)  that 
the  believer  is  in  God  the  Father  (1  Thess.  1:1),  (2)  that 
God  the  Father  is  in  the  believer  (Eph.  4:6),  (3)  that  the 
believer  is  in  the  Son  (Rom.  8:1),  (4)  that  the  Son  is  in  the 
believer  (John  14:20),  (5)  that  the  believer  is  in  the  Spirit 
(Rom.  8:9),  and  (6)  that  the  Spirit  is  in  the  believer  (1  Cor. 
2:12).  The  force  of  these  stupendous  declarations  is  centered 
in  the  intensity  of  meaning  which  must  be  assigned  to  the 
word  in  as  used  in  each  of  these  six  declarations.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  to  be  in  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  position;  and  for  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  in  the  believer  constitutes  a  possession.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  truth  grows  out  of  all  this  which  is  a  result  of  it, 
namely,  that  the  believers  are  one  in  each  other  as  the  Father 
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is  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  (John  17:21). 
Since  the  believer’s  physical  body  is  a  corporate  entity,  it  is 
not  as  difficult  to  think  of  that  body  as  an  abode;  and  the 
body  is  termed  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  6:19). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
the  truth  asserted  that  the  believer  is  in  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  peculiar  relationship  to  the 
Son  is  amplified  by  a  sevenfold  declaration  or  under  seven 
figures:  (1)  the  believer  is  a  member  in  Christ’s  Body  (1 
Cor.  12:13),  (2)  the  believer  is  to  Christ  as  a  branch  to  the 
vine  (John  15:5),  (3)  the  believer  is  to  Christ  as  a  stone  in 
the  building  of  which  Christ  is  the  Chief  Cornerstone  (Eph. 
2:19-22),  (4)  the  believer  is  to  Christ  as  a  sheep  in  His  flock 
(John  10:27-29),  (5)  the  believer  is  a  part  of  that  company 
which  forms  the  Bride  of  Christ  (Eph.  5:25-27),  (6)  the  be¬ 
liever  is  a  priest  in  a  kingdom  of  priests  over  which  Christ 
is  High  Priest  forever  (1  Pet.  2:5,  9),  and  (7)  the  believer 
is  a  part  of  the  New  Creation  over  which  CJhrist  as  the  Last 
Adam  is  the  Head  (2  Cor.  5:17).  In  John  14:20:  “At  that 
day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me, 
and  I  in  you,”  three  great  truths  are  declared  as  those  which 
the  believer  is  to  know  specifically  in  this  age,  namely,  (1) 
Christ  is  in  the  Father,  (2)  the  believer  is  in  Christ,  and  (3) 
Christ  is  in  the  believer. 

Similarly,  there  is  much  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  relationship  which  obtains  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  believer,  which  will  yet  be  considered  more  fully. 

The  truths  declared  and  distinguished  under  this  heading 
represent  not  only  the  most  vital  positions  and  possessions 
which  infinite  grace  can  create,  but  are  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity,  and  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

30.  Blessed  with  the  Earnest  or  First-Fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  As  before  intimated,  the  immeasurable  blessings 
which  come  to  the  child  of  God  because  of  his  relation  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  as  a  comparatively  small  down-payment 
which  binds  with  certainty  the  larger  gifts  of  heaven’s  glory. 
These  present  ministries  of  the  Spirit  are  said  to  be  an 
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“earnest”  (2  Cor.  1:22;  Eph.  1:14)  and  “firstfruits”  (Rom. 
8:23)  of  the  Spirit.  There  are  five  of  these  present  riches: 
(1)  The  believer  is  horn  of  the  Spirit  (John  3:6),  by  which 
operation  Christ  is  begotten  in  the  one  who  exercises  saving 
faith.  (2)  The  believer  is  baptized  by  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12: 
13),  which  is  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the  believer 
is  joined  to  Christ’s  Body  and  comes  to  be  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  a  partaker  of  all  that  Christ  is.  (3)  The  believer 
is  indwelt  or  anointed  by  the  Spirit  (John  7 :39 ;  Rom.  6 :5 ; 
8:9;  2  Cor.  1:21;  Gal.  4:6;  1  John  2:27;  3:24),  by  which 
Presence  the  believer  is  equipped  for  every  conflict  and  serv¬ 
ice.  (4)  The  believer  is  sealed  by  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  1:22; 
Eph.  4:30),  which  is  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  children  of  God  are  made  secure  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  (5)  The  believer  may  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  6:18),  which  ministry  of  the  Spirit  releases  His  power 
and  effectiveness  in  the  heart  in  which  He  dwells. 

The  Spirit’s  work  in  and  through  the  Christian  results 
in  both  positions  and  possessions  that  are  themselves  mar¬ 
velous  realities  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  and  all  of  these 
together  form  but  a  foretaste  of  the  glory  which  is  assured 
in  heaven. 

31.  Glorified.  What  God  has  determined,  though  it  be 
yet  future,  is  properly  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  certain  to 
be  considered  a  present  achievement.  He  is  the  One  “who  .  .  . 
calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were” 
(Rom.  4:17).  Awaiting  the  child  of  God  is  a  surpassing 
heavenly  glory— even  partaking  of  the  infinite  glory  which 
belongs  to  the  Godhead.  Of  this  fact  it  is  written:  “For  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in 
us”  (Rom.  8:18);  “When  Clirist,  who  is  cur  life,  shall  ap¬ 
pear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory”  (Col.  3:4). 
It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  present  and  a  future 
glory  which  are  unrelated.  The  present  glory  is  the  divine 
reckoning  of  the  future  glory  to  be  even  a  present  reality. 
No  passage  more  clearly  asserts  this  fact  than  Romans  8 :30, 
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which  states:  “Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he 
also  called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified:  and 
whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.” 

To  be  a  glorified  saint  is  a  position  in  divine  grace  of 
immeasurable  riches  and,  in  the  certainty  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose,  it  becomes  a  possession. 

32.  Complete  in  Him.  This,  with  the  theme  which  fol¬ 
lows,  serves  as  a  conclusion  for  that  which  has  gone  before 
in  this  attempt  to  record  the  riches  of  divine  grace;  yet 
these  are  specific  disclosures  of  all  that  enters  into  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  grace  of  God.  What  may  be  included  in  the  word 
complete  when  the  Apostle  says,  “For  in  him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye  are  complete  in 
him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power”  (Col. 
2:9-10),  is  beyond  the  range  of  human  understanding.  No 
careless  use  of  terms  will  be  discovered  in  any  Scripture, 
and  this  passage  presents  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  de¬ 
claring  that,  to  the  degree  by  which  God  values  things  and 
according  to  those  standards  which  God  employs,  the  child 
of  God  is  complete;  but  so  great  a  transformation  is  due  to 
the  all-determining  fact  that  he  is  in  Christ.  The  truth  is 
thus  once  more  presented  that,  because  of  his  vital  union 
with  Christ,  the  believer  partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is.  The 
Father  finds  infinite  delight  in  the  Son,  nor  can  He  find  de¬ 
light  in  that  which  is  less  than  the  perfection  of  the  Son. 
While  men  may  ever  be  before  the  Father  as  the  creatures 
of  His  hand,  those  who  are  saved  are,  even  now,  perfected 
in  His  sight  by  and  through  their  vital  relation  to  the  Son. 
Thus  a  principle  is  introduced  which  is  far  removed  from 
human  custom  or  practice  and,  naturally,  beyond  human 
understanding,  but  not  beyond  the  range  of  human  accept¬ 
ance  or  belief,  since  it  is  declared  in  the  Word  of  God.  To 
be  complete  in  Christ  is  a  glorious  reality  and  is  a  portion 
of  that  grace  which  is  extended  to  all  who  believe. 

33.  Possessing  Every  Spiritual  Blessing.  No  text  of 
Scripture  more  perfectly  accounts  for  all  the  riches  of  grace 
than  Ephesians  1:3,  which  reads:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and 
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Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ.”  All  the 
riches  of  grace  tabulated  in  the  thirty-two  points  made  be¬ 
fore  are  to  be  included  in  this  sweeping  term — “all  spiritual 
blessings.”  These  are  again  and  finally  declared  to  be  real¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  the  believer’s  relation  to  Christ.  Thus  all 
positions  and  possessions  which  together  measure  the  riches 
of  divine  grace  are  traced  to  the  believer’s  place  in  Christ. 
These  are  accorded  the  one  who  believes  on  Christ  to  the 
saving  of  his  soul. 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  hardly  be  amiss  to  restate  the  truth  that  salva¬ 
tion  is  a  work  of  God  for  man  and  not  a  work  of  man  for 
God.  It  is  what  God’s  love  prompts  Him  to  do  and  not  a 
mere  act  of  pity  which  rescues  creatures  from  their  misery. 
To  realize  the  satisfaction  of  His  love  God  has  been  willing 
to  remove  by  an  infinite  sacrifice  the  otherwise  insuperable 
hindrance  which  sin  has  imposed;  He  is,  likewise,  overcom¬ 
ing  the  wicked  opposition  to  His  grace  which  the  fallen 
human  will  presents  by  inclining  His  elect  ones  to  exercise 
saving  faith  in  Christ.  When  the  way  is  thus  clear,  God  is 
free  to  do  all  that  infinite  love  dictates.  Nothing  short  of 
transformations  which  are  infinite  will  satisfy  infinite  love. 
An  inadequate  record  of  these  riches  of  grace  which  to¬ 
gether  represent  the  infinity  of  saving  grace  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  “the  half  has  never 
been  told.”  The  student  who  is  ambitious  to  be  accurate  in 
gospel  preaching  will  not  only  observe  but  ever  contend  for 
the  truth  that  all  these  riches  are  purely  a  work  of  God,  and 
that  to  secure  them  the  individual  could  do  no  more  than  to 
receive  at  the  hand  of  God  what  He  is  free  to  give  in  and 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  believe  on  Christ  in  the 
sense  that  they  receive  Him  (John  1:12)  as  their  Savior 
enter  instantly  into  all  that  divine  love  provides.  These 
thirty-three  positions  and  possessions  are  not  bestowed  in 
succession,  but  simultaneously.  They  do  not  require  a  period 
of  time  for  their  execution ;  but  are  wrought  instantaneously. 
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They  measure  the  present  difference  which  obtains  between 
one  who  is  saved  and  one  who  is  not  saved. 

“Oh  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 
Daily  Fm  constrained  to  be! 

Let  thy  goodness,  like  a  fetter, 

Bind  my  wandering  heart  to  Thee.” 


Dallas,  Texas 


^ 

“We  may  briefly  advert  to  one  more  acknowledged  fact 
of  Biblical  science.  The  interpreter  must  feel  some  real  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  truths  which  he  is  studying.  All  other  gifts 
and  facilities  are  not  a  substitute  for  this.  A  man  may  possess 
exact  and  extensive  learning,  the  soundest  judgment,  the 
nicest  critical  tact,  and  still  fail  to  recognize  the  true  and  full 
signiflcance  of  the  more  spiritual  portions  of  the  Bible.  He 
may  be  an  honest  man  and  sincerely  desirous  to  explain  the 
Bible  correctly,  but  without  a  spirit  in  some  degree  accordant 
with  that  which  reigns  in  the  Scriptures  he  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  his  end.  The  Bible  on  one  essential  point  is  not  analogous 
to  other  books.  It  reveals  truths  which  are  to  be  believed,  pre¬ 
scribes  duties  which  are  universally  obligatory.  It  speaks 
with  authority  to  the  interpreter  himself.  It  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  undesirable  for  him  to  approach  his  work  with  an 
indifferent  state  of  mind.  What  is  sometimes  vaunted  as 
perfect  impartiality  in  a  Biblical  critic  never  had  existence. 
The  student  has  the  deepest  personal  stake  in  the  pages  which 
he  is  pondering.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1850. 
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POSTMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  postmillennialism  is 
that  it  was,  until  the  present  generation,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  millennial  theories.  It  was  probably 
the  dominant  Protestant  eschatology  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  was  embraced  by  Unitarian,  Arminian,  and  Cal¬ 
vinist  alike.  It  influenced  as  well  the  prevailing  concept  of 
amillennialism  during  this  period.  In  the  twentieth  century 
the  course  of  history,  progress  in  Biblical  studies,  and  the 
changing  attitude  of  philosophy  arrested  its  progress  and 
brought  about  its  apparent  discard  by  all  schools  of  theology. 
Postmillennialism  is  not  a  current  issue  in  millenarianism, 
but  the  principles  that  brought  it  into  being  and  resulted  in 
its  downfall  are  highly  significant. 

While  postmillennialism  is  the  most  recent  of  millennial 
theories,  a  number  of  reasons  prompt  the  study  of  this  aspect 
of  millenarianism  before  other  viewpoints.  The  millennial 
issue  as  a  whole  tends  to  become  complicated  and  burdened 
with  detail  until  the  principles  are  often  forgotten.  The  post- 
millennial  view  because  of  its  relative  simplicity  affords  a 
typical  study  in  millennialism  which  throws  significant  light 
on  the  problems  presented  by  other  views.  The  beginnings, 
rise,  and  present  decline  of  postmillennialism  afford  a  test 
case  for  millennial  doctrine.  The  Cartesian  principle  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  more  simple  problems  first  justifies  the  present  order 
of  consideration. 

As  previously  defined,  postmillennialism  is  the  doctrinal 
belief  that  Christ  will  return  after  (post)  the  millennium  and 
usher  in  the  eternal  state  with  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels.  It  is  opposed  to  premillennialism,  which  holds  that 
Christ  will  return  before  (pre)  the  millennium.  Many  varia¬ 
tions  exist  within  postmillennialism  in  the  concept  of  the 
nature  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  of  the  nature  of 
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the  millennium  itself.  Postmillennialism  sometimes  almost 
merges  with  amillennialism,  and  yet  in  other  forms  is  quite 
distinct.  James  Snowden,  for  instance,  consistently  classifies 
amillenarians  as  included  in  postmillennialism. 

THE  RISE  OF  POSTMILLENNIALISM 

Postmillennialism  not  Apostolic.  While  Daniel  Whitby 
(1638-1725)  is  commonly  given  the  credit  for  the  rise  of 
postmillennialism  as  a  division  of  millenarianism,  the  roots 
which  brought  his  theory  to  life  extend  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  church.  All  seem  to  agree  that  postmillen¬ 
nialism  is  quite  foreign  to  the  apostolic  church.  There  is  no 
trace  of  anything  in  the  church  which  could  be  classified  as 
postmillennialism  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries.  The 
millenarianism  of  the  early  church  was  premillennial,  that 
is,  expected  the  return  of  Christ  before  a  millennium  on 
earth. 

Rise  of  figurative  interpretation.  The  first  notable  denial 
of  this  premillennial  viewpoint  was  made  by  Origen  (185- 
253).  His  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  not  only  the  millennial  doctrine  but  most 
other  important  aspects  of  Christian  belief  including  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection.  Origin,  however,  was  clearly  not  a 
postmillenarian,  and  his  contribution  is  his  method  of  allegor¬ 
ical  and  figurative  interpretation  which  became  later  a 
component  of  postmillennialism. 

Rise  of  millennial  inter-advent  theory.  The  eschatology  of 
Augustine  was  an  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  mil- 
lennialism.  He  held  that  the  age  between  the  first  and  second 
advents  is  the  millennium  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak  and 
that  the  second  advent  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  This  is  definitely  a  postmillennial  viewpoint  as  it 
places  the  second  advent  after  the  millennium.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  Augustine  is  better  classified  as  an  amil- 
lenarian  inasmuch  as  his  view  amounts  to  a  denial  that  there 
will  be  any  literal  millennium  on  earth.  His  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  postmillennialism  is  obvious,  however,  especially 
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as  his  amillennial  views  became  the  dominant  belief  of  both 
the  Roman  church  and  the  Reformers. 

Failure  of  Augustinian  millennialism.  While  Augustine 
was  not  a  postmillenarian  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  highly  significant  that  postmillennialism  arose  partly 
from  the  success  and  partly  from  the  failure  of  the  Augus¬ 
tinian  view.  Augustine,  with  his  denial  of  a  millennium  after 
the  second  advent,  succeeded  in  displacing  premillenarianism 
as  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  church.  His  most  significant 
contribution,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  history  has  proved 
the  details  of  his  system  to  be  wrong  and  the  resulting  re¬ 
adjustment  made  postmillennialism  seem  plausible.  Allis,  an 
ardent  Augustinian,  sums  Augustine’s  contribution  in  these 
words : 

“He  taught  that  the  millennium  is  to  be  interpreted  spir¬ 
itually  as  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  Church.  He  held  that  the 
binding  of  Satan  took  place  during  the  earthly  ministry  of 
our  Lord  (Lk.  x.  18),  that  the  first  resurrection  is  the  new 
birth  of  the  believer  (Jn.  v.  25),  and  that  the  millennium 
must  correspond,  therefore,  to  the  inter-adventual  period  or 
Church  age.  This  involved  the  interpreting  of  Rev.  xx.  1-6 
as  a  ‘recapitulation’  of  the  preceding  chapters  instead  of  as 
describing  a  new  age  following  chronologically  on  the  events 
set  forth  in  chap.  xix.  Living  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
millennium  of  the  Church’s  history,  Augustine  naturally  took 
the  1000  years  of  Rev.  xx.  literally;  and  he  expected  the 
second  advent  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  that  period.  But 
since  he  somewhat  inconsistently  identified  the  millennium 
with  what  remained  of  the  sixth  chiliad  of  human  history, 
he  believed  that  this  period  might  end  about  A.  D.  650  with 
a  great  outburst  of  evil,  the  revolt  of  Gog,  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  coming  of  Christ  in  judgment.’” 

As  Allis  goes  on  to  admit,  Augustine’s  prophecy  of  the 
return  of  Christ  at  about  A.D.  650  did  not  materialize,  nor 
did  the  hopeful  adjustment  of  this  date  to  1000  A.D.  by  his 


^Oswald  T.  Allit,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  3. 
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followers  meet  with  any  more  success.  Obviously  there  was 
something  wrong  with  Augustine’s  interpretation.  Even  the 
expedient  of  the  Reformers  who  held  that  they  were  in  the 
“little  season”  (Rev.  20:3)  has  now  with  the  passing  years 
become  untenable.  It  was  the  easiest  way  out  to  conclude 
that  Augustine  was  wrong  in  dating  the  binding  of  Satan 
with  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ  (Lk.  10:18).  The  millen¬ 
nium,  then,  began  sometime  during  the  centuries  following. 
Another  view  was  that  the  millennium  itself  was  of  indefinite 
duration,  not  1000  years.  Either  interpretation  paved  the  way 
for  postmillennialism  with  its  concept  of  a  millennium  at 
the  close  of  the  present  age  preceded  by  a  time  of  conflict 
and  trouble.  Thus  while  the  theory  of  Augustine  was  proved 
untrue  in  its  main  elements,  it  nevertheless  opened  the  way 
for  both  a  continued  amillennialism  and  for  the  rise  of  post¬ 
millennialism. 

Joachim  of  Floris.  The  first  genuine  postmillennialist  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kromminga*  was  Joachim  of  Floris,  a  twelfth 
century  Roman  Catholic  writer,  founder  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Giovanni  del  Fiore  (or  Floris)  in  Calabria.  His 
exposition  of  Revelation  is  a  classic  of  the  period.  His  view 
of  the  millennium  is  that  it  begins  and  continues  as  a  rule 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  He  had  in  view  three  dispensations,  the 
first  from  Adam  to  John  the  Baptist;  the  second  began  with 
John;  and  the  third  with  St.  Benedict  (480-543),  founder  of 
his  monasteries.  The  three  dispensations  were  respectively 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit.  Joachim  pre¬ 
dicted  that  about  1260  the  final  development  would  take 
place  and  righteousness  would  triumph.*  While  Kromminga 
is  probably  right  in  classifying  Joachim  as  a  postmillenar- 


*D.  H.  Kromminga,  The  Millennium  in  the  Church,  p.  20. 

•Cf.  Benz,  Zeitschrift  fuer  Kirchengeschichte  (1931),  p.  86  f.,  cited  by  D. 
H.  Kromminga,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

*Cf.  The  Neva  Schaff-Hertog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  VI, 
184,  1.  V.  of  Fiore.” 
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ian,  it  is  clear  that  he  differs  from  the  modern  type,  though 
it  is  still  common  to  designate  the  millennium  as  a  reign  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Postmillennialism  before  1700.  In  the  interval  between 
Joachim  and  Daniel  Whitby,  no  doubt  others  qualified  as 
postmillennial.  Berkhof  cites  a  number  of  Reformed  theolo¬ 
gians  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  who  were  postmillennial:  “Coccejus,  Alting, 
the  two  Vitringas,  d’Outrein,  Witsius,  Hoornbeek,  Koelman, 
and  Brake!’*  of  which  the  majority  expected  the  millennium 
to  be  future.*  Strangely,  in  his  discussion  of  postmillennialism 
Berkhof  does  not  so  much  as  mention  Daniel  Whitby  who 
popularized  postmillennialism  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A. 
H.  Strong,  however,  makes  no  apology  for  being  a  follower 
of  Whitby,  stating,  “Our  own  interpretation  of  Rev.  20:1-10, 
was  first  given,  for  substance,  by  Whitby.*” 

Daniel  Whitby.  Modern  postmillennialism  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  the  child  of  Daniel  Whitby.  His  major  contribution 
was  his  reversal  of  the  prevailing  amillennial  viewpoint  of 
Revelation  20.  Augustine,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  that 
Revelation  20  was  a  recapitulation  of  the  previous  chapters 
of  Revelation.  Whitby  advanced  the  idea  that  Revelation  20 
followed  chronologically  the  events  of  Revelation  19,  and 
that  the  millennium,  while  in  the  inter-advent  period,  was 
still  future,  possibly  remotely  future.  This  at  once  provided 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  events  of 
history  of  his  day  with  millennial  prophecies  and  allowed  a 
more  literal  interpretation  of  the  glowing  promises  of  a 
golden  age  of  righteousness  and  peace  on  earth  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  future. 

Postmillennialism  becomes  an  influential  system  of  the¬ 
ology.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  view  of  Whitby  was  a 
result  of  a  movement  to  return  to  literal  interpretation  of 


‘Cf.  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  1013,  “a  period  .  .  .  under  special 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

*Louit  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  716. 

'Strong,  op.  cit.,  p.  1014. 
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prophecy.  Whitby  himself  was  a  Unitarian.  His  writings 
particularly  as  bearing  on  the  Godhead  were  publicly  burned 
and  he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic.  He  was  a  liberal  and  a 
freethinker,  untrammelled  by  traditions  or  previous  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  His  views  on  the  millennium  would 
probably  have  never  been  perpetuated  if  they  had  not  been 
so  well  keyed  to  the  thinking  of  the  times.  The  rising  tide  of 
intellectual  freedom,  science,  and  philosophy,  coupled  with  - 
humanism,  had  enlarged  the  concept  of  human  progress  and 
painted  a  bright  picture  of  the  future.  Whitby’s  view  of  a 
coming  golden  age  for  the  church  was  just  what  people 
wanted  to  hear.  It  fitted  the  thinking  of  the  times.  It  is  not 
strange  that  theologians  scrambling  for  readjustment  in  a 
changing  world  should  find  in  Whitby  just  the  key  they 
needed.  It  was  attractive  to  all  kinds  of  theology.  It  provided 
for  the  conservative  a  seemingly  more  workable  principle 
of  interpreting  Scripture.  After  all,  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  knew  what  they  were  talking  about  when  they 
predicted  an  age  of  peace  and  righteousness.  Man’s  increas¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  world  and  scientific  improvements 
which  were  coming  could  fit  into  this  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  concept  was  pleasing  to  the  liberal  and  skeptic. 

If  they  did  not  believe  the  prophets,  at  least  they  believed 
that  man  was  now  able  to  improve  himself  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  They  too  believed  a  golden  age  was  ahead. 

Two  p7'incipal  types  of  postmillennialism.  Stemming  from 
Whitby  these  groups  provided  two  types  of  postmillennialism 
which  have  persisted  to  the  twentieth  century:  (1)  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  type  of  postmillennialism,  finding  its  material  in  the 
Scriptures  and  its  power  in  God;  (2)  the  evolutionary  or 
liberal  theological  type  which  bases  its  proof  on  confidence 
in  man  to  achieve  progress  through  natural  means.  These 
two  widely  separated  systems  of  belief  have  one  thing  in 
common,  the  idea  of  ultimate  progress  and  solution  of  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties.  Postmillennialism  in  itself  does  not  have  the 
principle  or  method  to  attain  a  system  of  theology,  yet  its 
principal  elements  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  theology. 
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The  influence  and  contribution  of  postmillennialism  to  the¬ 
ology  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 

POSTMILLENNIALISM  AS  A  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM 

The  diverse  elements  which  have  united  in  agreement 
on  postmillennialism  make  it  difficult  to  make  fair  general 
statements  of  the  position  of  postmillennialism.  Included  in 
postmillennialism  are  Unitarians  who  deny  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  inspiration  of  Scripture  as  well  as  Calvinists 
who  affirm  both.  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  observed 
history  of  postmillennialism  over  several  centuries,  it  is 
possible,  however,  to  speak  in  at  least  general  terms  of  this 
answer  to  the  millennial  question  and  draw  some  significant 
conclusions. 

The  postmillennial  attitude  toward  the  Scriptures.  Within 
the  ranks  of  postmillenarians  there  are  all  types  of  attitudes 
toward  the  Scriptures.  Charles  Hodge,  an  ardent  postmillen- 
nialist,  without  doubt  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  the  infal¬ 
lible  Word  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
and  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  who  are  classified  by  some  as  post- 
millennialists,  felt  free  to  deal  with  the  Scriptures  with  a 
light  hand.  A  basic  fault  of  postmillennialism  is  its  method 
of  interpretation  of  Scripture  rather  than  its  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  In  order  to  find  fulfillment  of  millennial  promises 
in  the  present  age  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  follow  an 
allegorical  or  figurative  system  of  interpretation  in  great 
areas  of  Biblical  prophecy.  This  method  has  historically  sub¬ 
verted  not  only  prophecy  but  every  important  doctrine.  With¬ 
out  question  the  real  issue  in  the  millennial  controversy  is 
right  here.  Practically  all  scholars  agree  that  a  strictly  literal 
interpretation  of  prophecy  leads  to  the  premillennial  concept 
of  the  millennium,  while  if  the  figurative  method  be  em¬ 
ployed,  Scripture  may  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  other  views. 
Postmillennialists  quite  frankly  accept  the  figurative  method 
as  necessary  to  their  interpretation. 

James  H.  Snowden  in  a  determined  effort  to  establish 
postmillennialism  as  against  premillennialism  nevertheless 
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writes:  “It  is  true  that  many  of  these  prophecies  when  so 
applied  must  be  taken  poetically  and  not  literally.  ...  It  is 
further  true  that  many  of  these  prophecies  are  as  yet  only 
partially  and  often  only  very  faintly  realized.  .  .  Snow¬ 
den,  while  admitting  that  premillenarians  prevailed  in  early 
centuries,  traces  the  introduction  of  the  figurative  and  alle- 
'  gorical  method  of  interpretation  to  Origen:  “Origen  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  was  the  first  to  raise  an  infiu- 
ential  voice  against  the  premillenarian  view.  He  interpreted 
the  millennial  imagery  of  the  Bible  in  a  figurative  sense  and 
thus  adopted  a  principle  of  interpretation  which  has  been 
followed  ever  since,  though  he  also  introduced  a  method  of 
‘allegorizing’  Scripture  which  has  long  since  been  discarded.”* 
It  should  be  noted  that  Snowden  admits  that  the  figurative 
method  was  new  in  the  third  century  and  was  therefore  not 
apostolic  or  in  common  use  before;  that  he  distinguishes  the 
allegorical  and  figurative  methods  of  interpretation  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  excesses  of  Origen ;  and  that  he  claims 
that  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  new  method  was  the 
abandonment  of  premillenarianism.  Snowden  presents  the 
usual  arguments  in  favor  of  the  figurative  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation:  that  the  Bible  is  an  Oriental  book  and  abounds 
in  figurative  language;  that  literal  interpretations  are  often 
“absurd” ;  that  all  viewpoints  find  some  allegorical  passages ; 
that  apocalyptic  literature  is  especially  symbolic.*®  Without 
discussing  further  the  relative  merits  of  the  figurative  meth¬ 
od,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  postmillennialism  necessarily 
adopts  this  method  of  interpreting  millennial  prophecy — a 
method  which  is  admittedly  not  apostolic  in  its  historic 
origin.  Postmillennialism  depends  upon  a  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation  which  does  not  find  literal  fulfillment  of  the  millennial 
passages.  The  dangers  of  this  system  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  church  since  Origen  its  founder  and  infil- 


•james  H.  Snowden,  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1919),  pp.  237-38. 

*lbid.,  pp.  18-19. 

'*Ibid.,  pp.  35-39. 
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trale  the  systems  of  interpretation  of  both  the  Roman 
church  and  modern  liberalism.  Making  Scripture  figurative 
which  should  be  taken  literally  subverts  its  meaning  and 
evades  its  authority.  The  result  is  the  denial  of  the  plain 
intent  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  postmillennial  doctrine  of  the  millennium.  Generally 
speaking,  postmillennialism  finds  the  millennium  in  this 
present  inter-advent  period.  If  millennial  prophecy  is  taken 
more  literally,  this  is  usually  pushed  to  the  remote  future; 
if  more  liberties  are  taken  in  explaining  millennial  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  entire  present  age  is  considered  the  millennium, 
differing  from  the  amillennial  concept  only  in  the  idea  of  a 
growing  triumph  and  final  victory  before  the  second  advent. 
James  Snowden  takes  this  latter  view  and  finds  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  present  age  the  only  earthly  millennium  which 
will  ever  exist. 

Snowden’s  contribution  may  be  divided  into  two  aspects 
— ^his  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  interpretation 
of  Revelation  20.  Snowden’s  interpretation  of  Revelation  20 
amounts  to  an  endorsement  of  the  amillennial  position.  His 
lengthy  chapter  on  the  interpretation  of  Revelation  20  is 
principally  one  of  ridicule  of  the  premillennial  interpreta¬ 
tion.  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  premillennialists  are  wrong. 
When  he  faces  the  problem  of  a  positive  interpretation,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  offer  more  than  two  possible  interpreta¬ 
tions.  He  frankly  is  not  sure  of  his  interpretation:  “We  may 
be  sure  what  a  passage  of  Scripture  does  not  mean,  and 
yet  not  be  sure  what  it  does  mean.”"  In  general  he  offers 
two  views:  (1)  that  the  events  mentioned  in  Revelation  20: 
4-6  are  already  past — “The  souls  whom  John  saw  in  the 
vision  are  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  reappear¬ 
ing  in  the  faithful  and  brave  Christians  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  persecution”;"  (2)  that  the  millennium  mentioned 
here  is  a  picture  of  the  souls  in  heaven — following  the  amil- 

p.  177. 

pp.  178-79. 
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lennial  interpretation  of  Warfield.'*  According  to  Allis,  this 
viewpoint  originated  in  Duesterdieck  (1859)  and  Kliefoth 
(1874).'*  Snowden  finds  the  second  viewpoint  preferable: 
“This  seems  to  us  to  give  a  clear  and  practical  meaning  to 
this  passage.’"*  In  effect  Snowden  rules  out  Revelation  20  as 
casting  any  light  on  the  form  of  the  millennium  which  will 
eventuate  in  the  earth.  Snowden’s  doctrine  of  the  millennium 
is  reduced  to  his  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  course 
in  the  world  before  the  second  advent.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
evident  idea  of  progress  and  triumph  in  the  earth  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  Snowden  would  be  classified  as  an  amillen- 
nialist.  His  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  definitely  post- 
millennial  in  its  details  and  deserves  a  careful  study. 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  Snowden  is  a  rule  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  in  Christ.  He  defines  it:  “The  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  it  is  commonly  used  is  the  rule  of  God  in  the 
hearts  cf  obedient  souls.  It  is  a  general  designation  for  all 
those  in  all  ages  who  turn  to  God  in  faith  and  constitute 
the  total  society  of  the  redeemed.’"®  The  present  age  is  the 
process  of  growth  of  this  kingdom  in  human  hearts,  and  the 
millennium  on  earth  is  achieved  through  the  advance  of  this 
kingdom  of  God.  He  finds  that  the  kingdom  is  net  material¬ 
istic,  political  or  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  rather  spiritual  and 
within  the  heart.  Snowden’s  exposition  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  kingdom  is  at  once  typical  and  the  heart  of  postmillen- 
nialism : 

“In  the  New  Testament  the  material  trappings  of  the 
kingdom,  as  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament  in  forms  adapted 
to  the  religious  development  of  that  day,  are  stripped  olf 
and  it  appears  in  its  pure  spirituality.  It  is  now  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  kingdom  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  and 
consists  in  the  rule  of  God  in  the  soul  or  in  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  dispositions  and  habits.  Jesus  expressly  set  forth  this 
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inward  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  in  contrast  with  the 
outward  materialistic  form  of  the  Jewish  expectation  of  his 
day:  ‘And  being  asked  by  the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  cometh,  he  answered  them  and  said,  The  kingdom 
cometh  not  with  observation:  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo, 
here!  or.  There!  for  lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you' 
(Luke  17:20-21).  Paul  expresses  the  same  truth  when  he 
declares  that  ‘the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit’ 
(Rom.  14:17).  It  begins  in  repentance  and  faith  and  goes  on 
to  purify  and  pervade  the  whole  personality  in  mind  and 
heart,  soul  and  body,  character  and  conduct  and  life.  It  sets 
up  the  throne  of  God  in  the  heart,  ‘casting  down  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  every  high  thing  that  is  exalted  against  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  and  brings  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ’  (II  Cor.  10:5).  The  beatitudes  of  Jesus 
describe  its  inner  spirit  and  substance  as  humility,  meekness, 
righteousness,  mercy,  purity  and  peacefulness.  Paul,  describ¬ 
ing  the  same  inner  kingdom,  says  ‘the  fruit  of  the  light  is 
in  all  goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth’  (Eph.  5:9),  and 
‘the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  self-control’  (Gal. 
6:22-23).”” 

Snowden  then  accommodates  other  aspects  of  truth  to 
this  central  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  individual. 
The  church  is  only  a  means  of  expression  of  this  kingdom, 
not  the  kingdom  itself.  This  accounts  for  the  failures  of  the 
church.  Snowden  labors  to  justify  the  paradoxical  term  ‘‘dem¬ 
ocratic  kingdom”  in  an  attempt  to  link  postmillennialism 
with  the  political  trend  toward  democracy  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  World  War.”  He  finds  further  that  Jesus 
did  not  accept  the  prevailing  Jewish  opinions  of  the  first 
century  of  a  literal  kingdom  on  earth:  He  merely  ‘‘adopted 
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this  mode  of  expression  and  accommodated  his  teaching  to 
it _ 

In  general,  therefore,  the  postmillennial  concept  of  the 
millennium  is  a  rule  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  past  and  continuing  in  the  future  in  ever  increas¬ 
ing  power.  Christ  is  now  on  the  throne  in  heaven  and  will 
never  have  an  earthly  throne.  The  righteousness  and  peace 
of  the  kingdom  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  the  whole 
earth.  The  appeal  is  to  the  individual  to  let  the  Spirit  reign 
in  the  heart  and  achieve  millennial  spiritual  blessings  as  a 
result. 

The  postmillennial  idea  of  progress.  The  postmillennial 
viewpoint  is  definitely  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future, 
that  is,  they  believe  there  will  be  definite  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  and  the  power  of  God  in 
the  world.  In  this  they  are  opposed  to  premillenarians  who 
believe  that  the  millennium  will  be  brought  about  by  the  sud¬ 
den  return  of  Christ  and  the  accompanying  catastrophic 
events.  The  parables  of  Matthew  13  are  interpreted  by  post- 
millenarians  as  presenting  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  triumph  of  the  power  of  God  over  evil.  The  mustard  seed 
becomes  a  great  tree,  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  leaven,  which  postmillennialism  regards  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel,  leavens  the  whole  lump — converts  the 
whole  world. 

David  Brown,  a  leading  nineteenth  century  postmillenar- 
ian  promotes  this  viewpoint:  “The  groiving  character  of  the 
kingdom,  taught  by  the  ‘mustard  seed,*  and  the  penetrating 
and  assimilating  character,  taught  by  ‘the  leaven,*  go  on  till 
‘the  whole  (earth)  is  leavened,*  and  all  the  world  have  been 
brought  to  lodge  in  the  branches  of  the  mighty  tree  of 
life.****  Snowden  who  agrees  with  this  interpretation  quotes 
Trench  with  approbation  on  the  same  point:  “Nor  can  we 
consider  these  words,  ‘till  the  whole  is  leavened,*  as  less  than 
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a  prophecy  of  a  final  complete  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  that 
it  will  diffuse  itself  through  all  nations,  and  purify  and 
ennoble  all  life.”** 

Snowden  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  character  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  only  progressive  but  is 
slow  and  not  without  periodic  crises.  Snowden  cites  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  geologists  that  the  age  of  the  earth  is  100,000,000 
years  and  quotes  Professor  Nathanael  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard 
that  “man  will  probably  continue  for  another  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  years.”**  It  is  clear  that  Snowden  embraces  fully  the 
conclusions  of  evolutionists  regarding  progress  in  the  earth, 
and  that  with  this  theory  as  a  guiding  light  the  second  ad¬ 
vent  is  projected  into  the  future  by  100,000,000  years. 
Snowden  goes  on,  “This  scientific  view  of  the  age  of  the 
earth  is  the  background  against  which  we  must  now  read 
and  interpret  Scripture  teaching;  and  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  it  will  revolutionize  our  view  of  Scripture  at  points, 
just  as  had  been  done  by  astronomy  and  geology.  For  when 
we  come  to  look  at  it,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  clear  inti¬ 
mations  and  indications  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
with  the  end  of  the  world  is  yet  a  long  way  off.  .  .  .  The 
world  is  only  in  the  morning  of  its  day  and  humanity  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  Vast  vistas  of  time  stretch  out  before  it  in 
which  our  world  will  develop  its  resources  and  man  will 
grow  into  maturity.  All  our  achievements,  industry  and  in¬ 
vention,  science  and  art,  education  and  social  progress,  lib¬ 
erty  and  brotherhood,  ethics  and  religion,  are  only  in  their 
bud  and  will  put  forth  their  full  bloom  and  ripened  fruit. 
Even  now  [19191  world  unity  is  looming  up  on  the  horizon 
and  will  be  achieved  to-morrow;  and  then  the  path  will  just 
be  cleared  for  unified  and  speeded-up  human  progress.  .  .  . 
We  have  good  grounds,  then,  for  believing  that  the  end  of 
the  world,  with  its  attendant  events  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  the  general  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment,  is 


“Cited  by  Snowden,  op.  ciu,  p.  77. 
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yet  a  very  remote  event.”**  One  wonders  whether  if  Snowden 
were  living  today  he  would  care  to  make  the  same  statement. 

The  progress  of  the  kingdom  is  attended,  however,  by 
periodic  crises.  Snowden  finds  this  in  accord  with  nature  in 
which  a  flower  after  long  growth  suddenly  bursts  into  bloom. 
He  finds  parallels  in  Scripture — ^the  crises  of  the  Exodus,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  Pentecost,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  World  War.  He  concludes;  “The  kingdom 
of  God  has  followed  and  will  follow  this  general  law  of 
gradual  yet  catastrophic  growth  from  its  first  inception  in 
this  world  to  its  climax  in  the  final  events  that  will  issue  in 
the  eternal  state.**** 

Method  of  consummating  the  kingdom.  At  no  point  does 
the  premillennial  and  postmillennial  viewpoints  clash  more 
abruptly  than  on  the  method  of  consummating  the  kingdom. 
The  postmillenarian  believes  that  the  millennium  will  be 
brought  on  the  earth  by  a  long  process  of  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  with  subsequent  transformation  of  society.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  reaches  its  consummation  principally  by  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  includes  many  other  factors. 
A.  A.  Hodge,  a  postmillenarian,  writes:  “The  process  by 
which  this  kingdom  grows  through  its  successive  stages 
towards  its  ultimate  completion  can  of  course  be  very  inade¬ 
quately  understood  by  us.  It  implies  the  ceaseless  operation 
of  the  mighty  power  of  God  working  through  all  the  forces 
and  laws  of  nature  and  culminating  in  the  supernatural  mani¬ 
festations  of  grace  and  of  miracle.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  every¬ 
where  present,  and  he  works  directly  alike  in  the  ways  we 
distinguish  as  natural  and  as  supernatural — alike  through 
appointed  instruments  and  agencies,  and  immediately  by  his 
direct  personal  power.****  Hodge  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
church,  civilization,  science,  political  and  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
cieties,  Christian  missions,  Christian  workers  as  means  to  the 


**Ibid.,  pp.  80-81. 

**Ibid.,  p.  84. 

“A.  A.  Hodge,  Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes  (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1887),  pp.  295-96. 
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end.  He  finds  the  kingdom  coming:  “in  all  the  growing  of 
the  seeds  and  all  the  blowing  of  the  winds;  in  every  event, 
even  the  least  significant,  which  has  advanced  the  interests 
of  the  human  family.  .  .  It  is  clear  that  postmillennialism 
as  to  its  method  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  quite 
removed  from  the  premillennial  doctrine  that  the  kingdom 
will  be  consummated  by  the  second  advent. 

The  postmillennial  doctrine  of  the  second  advent.  Not  all 
postmillenarians  will  agree  on  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
advent.  In  general,  their  viewpoints  fall  into  two  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  more  Biblical  type  of  postmillennialism  conceives 
of  the  millennium  as  a  thousand  years  or  extended  time  yet 
future  in  which  the  Gospel  will  triumph,  at  the  close  of 
which  Christ  will  return  to  the  earth  in  a  bodily  second  ad¬ 
vent  which  is  a  distinct  and  important  event. 

Charles  Hodge  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  this 
Biblical  type  of  postmillennialism.  He  sums  up  his  doctrine 
of  the  second  advent  as  follows:  “The  common  Church  doc¬ 
trine  is,  first,  that  there  is  to  be  a  second  personal,  visible, 
and  glorious  advent  of  the  Son  of  God.  Secondly,  that  the 
events  which  are  to  precede  that  advent,  are  (1)  The  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel;  or,  as  our  Lord  expresses  it, 
the  ingathering  of  the  elect;  this  is  the  vocation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  (2)  The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  to  be 
national.  As  their  casting  away  was  national,  although  a 
remnant  was  saved;  so  their  conversion  may  be  national, 
although  some  may  remain  obdurate.  (3)  The  coming  of 
Antichrist.  Thirdly,  that  the  events  which  are  to  attend  the 
second  advent  are: —  (1)  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  of 
the  just  and  of  the  unjust.  (2)  The  general  judgment.  (3) 
The  end  of  the  world.  And,  (4)  the  consummation  of  Christ’s 
kingdom.”” 

Hodge  goes  on  to  recognize  that  many  other  theologians 
conceive  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  repeated  and  spiritual 

pp.  296-97. 

**Charles  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1887),  III,  792. 
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rather  than  bodily.”  Snowden  is  a  representative  of  this 
latter  school  of  thought.  Snowden  finds  that  Christ  “comes” 
at  various  critical  points  in  history — in  the  Old  Testament 
against  Babylon  and  Assyria,  to  the  Ephesian  church  in  the 
New  Testament  (Rev.  2:6),  to  the  churches  in  Sardis  and 
Philadelphia  (Rev.  3:3,  11-12).”  Snowden  finds  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Constantine,  the  Reformation,  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  World  War  as  illustrations  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Snowden  concludes:  “Every  act  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  justice  and  every  new  manifestation  of  sympathy 
and  service  is  a  coming  of  God  and  of  Christ.””  He  goes  on 
to  cite  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  as  evidence:  “Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”  In  par¬ 
ticular  he  finds  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  which  he  treats  at  length,  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
in  His  resurrection,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.”  In  addition  to  these  “comings”  of  Christ, 
Snowden  speaks  of  a  “final  coming  of  Christ””  which  is  at 
“the  end  of  the  world  in  a  remote  future.””  In  this  final 
coming  of  Christ,  Snowden  places  the  general  resurrection 
and  final  judgment,  both  of  which  he  hastens  to  qualify  as 
spiritual  rather  than  physical. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  survey  of  the  postmillennial 
doctrine  of  the  second  coming  that  the  “blessed  hope”  of  an 
imminent  return  of  Christ  is  entirely  lost  in  the  postmillen¬ 
nial  viewpoint.  While  Hodge  is  literal  in  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  in  his  view  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  no  more 
imminent  than  in  Snowden’s.  Further,  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  coming  itself  is  slurred  and  obscured  by  including  in 
the  doctrine  every  providential  work  of  God  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


**Charle8  Hodge,  ibid.,  pp.  792-800. 
••Snowden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124-28. 
*^Ibid.,  p.  128. 

*^Ibid.,  pp.  128-140. 

•*Ibid.,  p.  141. 

••Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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Summary  of  postmillennial  theology.  The  general  features 
of  postmillennialism  are  not  difficult  to  summarize.  Postmil- 
lennialism  is  based  on  the  figurative  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
phecy  which  permits  wide  freedom  in  finding  the  meaning 
of  difficult  passages — a  latitude  which  is  reflected  in  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  postmillennial  exegesis.  The  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  a  righteous  kingdom  on 
earth  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  inter¬ 
advent  period.  The  kingdom  is  spiritual  and  unseen  rather 
than  material  and  political.  The  divine  power  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  throne  which  Christ  is  predicted  to 
occupy  is  the  Father’s  throne  in  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world  will  grow  rapidly  but  with  times  of  crisis.  All 
means  are  used  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God — it  is  the 
center  of  God's  providence.  In  particular  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  spread  of  Christian  principles  signal  its  prog¬ 
ress.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  is  regarded  as  a  series  of  events. 
Any  providential  dealing  of  God  in  the  human  situation  is 
a  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  final  coming  of  the  Lord  is  cli¬ 
mactic  and  is  in  the  very  remote  future.  There  is  no  hope 
of  the  Lord’s  return  in  the  foreseeable  future,  certainly  not 
within  this  generation.  Postmillennialism  like  amillennialism 
believes  that  all  the  final  judgments  of  men  and  angels  are 
essentially  one  event  and  will  occur  after  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  all  men  and  before  the  eternal  state.  Postmillennialism 
is  distinguished  from  premillennialism  which  regards  the 
millennium  as  future  and  after  the  second  advent.  Postmil¬ 
lennialism  is  distinguished  from  amillennialism  by  its  opti¬ 
mism,  assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world,  and  its  relative  fulfillment  of  the  millennial 
idea  on  the  earth.  Theologians  like  Hodge  find  rather  literal 
fulfillment,  including  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel 
as  a  nation.  Others  like  Snowden  regard  the  millennium  of 
which  Revelation  20  speaks  as  referring  to  heaven. 

PRESENT  DECLINE  OF  POSTMILLENNIALISM 
The  difficulties  of  the  postmiUennial  system  of  theology. 
In  general  it  is  fair  to  say  that  postmillennialism  is  not  a 
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current  issue  in  theology.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  to  refute  postmillennialism,  the  system  can  be 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  of  its  collapse 
in  our  generation.  Of  necessity,  the  discussion  will  be  brief 
on  each  cause.  The  important  fact  is  that  postmillennialism 
has  declined  and  its  reasons  are  significant. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  postmillennialism  as  a  system. 
As  a  system  of  theology  based  upon  a  subjective  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  of  Scripture,  postmillennialism  lacks  the  central  prin¬ 
ciples  necessary  for  coherence.  Each  postmillennialist  is  left 
more  or  less  to  his  own  ingenuity  in  solving  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  prophecies  of  a  millennium  on  earth. 
Even  a  random  survey  of  their  interpretations  of  such  a  key 
passage  as  Revelation  20,  as  previously  discussed,  demon¬ 
strate  this  lack  of  uniformity.  The  result  is  that  postmillen¬ 
nialism  has  no  unified  front  to  protect  itself  from  the  inroads 
of  other  interpretations.  At  best  postmillennialism  is  super¬ 
imposed  upon  systems  of  theology  which  were  developed 
without  its  aid.  When  an  interpretation  is  equally  acceptable 
to  the  Calvinist,  Arminian  and  Unitarian,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
determinative  principle. 

Trend  toward  liberalism.  During  the  last  century  postmil¬ 
lennialism  has  found  it  impossible  to  resist  a  trend  toward 
liberalism.  While  premillennialism,  for  instance,  is  unchanged 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  all  major  doctrines,  there  has  been  a  most  noticeable 
trend  toward  liberalism  in  institutions  and  groups  which 
have  embraced  postmillennialism.  The  contrast  of  Charles 
Hodge  and  James  Snowden  in  succeeding  generations  of  post- 
millennialists  is  most  illuminating.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  postmillennialism  lends  itself  to  liberalism  with  only 
minor  adjustments.  If  millennial  prophecies  could  be  spir¬ 
itualized,  why  not  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  the  substitutional  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  final  judgment?  The  principle  of  spiritualizing 
Scripture  and  avoiding  its  literal  exegesis  if  applied  to 
prophecy  could  as  well  be  applied  to  other  fields.  In  any 
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event,  the  old  conservative,  Biblical  postmillennialism  has 
long  since  passed  from  the  contemporary  scene. 

Failure  to  fit  facts  of  current  history.  Probably  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  decline  of  postmillennialism  was  the  events 
of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  involving  two  great 
world  wars.  While  Snowden  and  others  continued  to  proclaim 
their  postmillennialism  after  the  first  World  War,  their  mil¬ 
lennium  was  far  removed  from  the  contemporary  scene.  No 
longer  was  it  possible  to  preach  that  the  promised  millennium 
was  at  hand.  The  cold  facts  of  world  affairs  brought  a  chill 
to  postmillenarians.  In  any  case,  their  cause  was  lost  and 
they  rapidly  lost  adherents.  The  second  World  War  with  its 
brutality  and  world  tension  which  followed  stilled  apparently 
forever  the  idea  of  anything  comparable  to  a  millennium  on 
earth.  As  postmillennialism  had  risen  in  an  atmosphere  of 
scientific  and  educational  progress,  so  it  declined  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  war  and  world  chaos. 

Trend  toward  realism  in  theology  and  philosophy.  The 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  also  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  liberal  theology  and  philosophy.  In  theol¬ 
ogy,  the  humanistic  liberalism  of  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  the  century  began  to  disappear.  Liberals  found  that  their 
philosophy  and  theology  was  impractical.  It  did  not  produce 
converts  and  inspire  benevolence.  There  was  need  for  a 
return  to  Biblical  ground  and  more  realism  in  dealing  with 
human  sin.  The  trend  in  philosophy  kept  pace.  It  too  began 
to  adjust  itself  to  a  world  of  real  sin  and  strife.  The  second 
World  War  had  a  terrific  impact  on  both  liberalism  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  A  survey  of  their  writings  during  this  period  will 
demonstrate  a  new  appreciation  of  sin,  of  divine  sovereignty, 
of  human  weakness,  and  the  recognition  of  a  possible  catas¬ 
trophic  end  of  the  world  and  ultimate  judgment  of  God.  Such 
a  theological  and  philosophical  atmosphere  did  not  generate 
new  converts  to  postmillennialism.  Institutions  which  had 
formerly  taught  this  viewpoint  moved  over  into  the  less  spe¬ 
cific  camp  of  amillennialism.  The  facts  of  the  contemporary 
scene  seem  to  point  to  no  millennium  on  earth  and  no  defin- 
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able  progress  in  making  the  world  a  Christian  community. 
Postmillennialism  was  cut  of  step  and  outmoded. 

Trend  toward  amillennialism.  Having  lost  hope  of  a  golden 
age  and  having  real  doubts  whether  the  world  as  such  will 
be  brought  under  the  sway  of  Christian  principles,  it  re¬ 
mained  to  find  a  new  millennial  theory.  Amillennialism 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  for  many.  This  viewpoint  gave  some 
freedom.  They  could  believe  the  coming  of  the  Lord  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed,  or  they  could  believe  it  was  imminent.  They 
could  believe  the  present  age  was  a  millennium  if  they  chose, 
or  they  could  relegate  it  to  heaven.  They  would  be  in  the 
comfortable  fellowship  of  most  of  the  Reformers,  the  Roman 
Church,  and  modern  liberal  theologians.  They  could  at  least 
unite  on  a  negative — they  did  not  believe  in  a  literal  millen¬ 
nium  or  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

The  remaining  millennial  issue.  The  decline  of  postmillen¬ 
nialism  brought  into  sharper  focus  the  clash  between  amil¬ 
lennialism  and  premillennialism.  This,  at  least,  is  the  present 
area  of  debate.  Some  central  problems  of  postmillennialism 
remain:  the  principle  of  spiritualizing  Scripture  or  giving  it 
a  figurative  meaning,  the  subjective  approach  by  which  each 
expositor  is  given  wide  liberty  in  determining  the  meaning 
of  a  passage,  and  the  search  for  principles  of  interpretation 
which  will  provide  a  unified  system  of  theology.  The  decline 
of  postmillennialism  is  a  significant  failure  of  the  spiritualiz¬ 
ing  principle  of  interpretation  and  the  failure  of  Biblical 
expositors  following  this  method  to  arrive  at  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  that  fits  historic  fulfillment.  The  problem  is 
large  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  really  interested  in 
arriving  at  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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THE  TEMPLE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1949) 

IV.  THE  PREMILLENNIAL  VIEW  DEFENDED 

There  are  objections  lodged  against  the  literal-futuristic 
interpretation  of  Ezekiel’s  temple  as  herein  presented,  which 
are  considered  by  many  to  be  fatal  to  its  tenability.  This 
renders  the  defense  of  the  premillennial  position  imperative, 
and  necessitates  that  an  honest  effort  be  made  to  resolve, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  difficulties  involved. 

The  position  must  first  be  defended 

1.  Against  the  Chief  Charge  That  a  Literal  Restoration 
of  Judaistic  Ritual  and  Animal  Sacrifice  Is  at  Variance  with 
Plain  New  Testament  Teaching. 

The  plain  prediction  of  sacrifices,  feasts  and  ordinances 
in  the  future  kingdom,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  has 
been  beyond  a  doubt  the  main  stumblingblock  to  a  literal- 
futuristic  interpretation  to  most  Christians  from  the  days  of 
the  Fathers  until  the  present.  Keil,  Fairbairn,  Hengstenberg, 
and  a  host  of  others  reject  the  literal-futuristic  view  on  the 
basis  of  supposed  contradictions  with  New  Testament  teach¬ 
ing,  especially  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  Keil  ex¬ 
presses  it:  “With  the  completion  of  the  reconciliation  of  men 
with  God  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ .  .  .  the  Levitical  law 
was  fulfilled  and  abolished  (Heb.  vii-x)  .  . 

The  fallacy  of  Keil  and  the  anti-literal-futuristic  school  is 
the  argument  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  change  of  dispen¬ 
sation — that,  because  we  are  Christians  under  grace,  those 

'Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 
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with  whom  the  prophecy  deals  must  be  in  the  same  class  and 
relationship.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  but  error.  Keil  fails 
to  differentiate  between  the  church  and  its  unique  message  of 
grace,  and  Israel  and  its  distinctive  religion  of  Judaism,  and 
also  to  distinguish  the  specific  time-period  covered  by  each. 
The  opposition  forgets  that  these  are  separate  and  never-to- 
be-confused  entities.  It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  a  Hebrew  saved 
in  this  dispensation  under  the  message  of  grace  is  concerned, 
the  Levitical  law  is  fulfilled  and  abolished,  so  that  during 
Israel’s  dispersion  and  humiliation  Judaism  is  completely  set 
aside.  Upon  the  completion  of  God’s  purpose  in  and  for  the 
Church,  however,  Israel  will  be  brought  in  again  to  blessing, 
and  its  resplendent  future  consummated  under  reinstated 
Judaism.  The  temple  will  be  rebuilt,  and  the  priesthood  re¬ 
inaugurated,  even  if  in  a  man-made  manner,  during  the  pre¬ 
kingdom  era  (Matt.  24:15,  II  Thess.  2:4,  Rev.  11:1,  2). 

Regarding  the  imagined  clash  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  Ezekiel’s  prophecy,  it  may  be 
said  the  whole  conflict  vanishes  when  the  ground  and  position 
of  the  one  are  seen  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  ground 
and  position  of  the  other.  One  has  in  view  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  since  their  redemption  while 
Christ  is  on  high.  The  other  is  concerned  with  earthly  Israel, 
and  embraces  the  Glory  of  Jehovah  once  more  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  One  concerns  Christianity  where  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ.  The  other 
deals  with  restored  Judaism,  where  Israel  is  blessed  directly, 
and  the  Gentiles  only  mediately  or  subordinately  to  the  Jews 
— a  state  of  things  in  diametrical  contrast  with  Christianity. 

W.  Kelly’s  words  are  effective:  “Now  the  prophets,  from 
Isaiah  to  Malachi,  bring  to  light  for  that  glorious  day  an 
earthly  temple  with  sacrifices,  priesthood,  and  rites  appro¬ 
priate  to  it.  No  doubt  it  is  not  Christianity,  but  who,  with 
such  an  array  of  inspired  witnesses  against  him,  will  dare 
to  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  according  to 
the  truth,  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  that  day?”* 


*W.  Kelly,  Notit  on  Ezekiel,  pp.  218,  219. 
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The  particular  difficulty  in  accepting  the  literal-futuristic 
view  is  Christendom’s  conceit  (Rom.  11:15-26)  in  presuming 
that  the  fall  of  the  Jew  is  final,  and  that  the  Gentile  has 
supplanted  him  forever.  When  the  truth  of  Israel’s  recall 
to  blessing  is  comprehended,  a  literal-futuristic  interpretation 
of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  is  the  normal  explanation  of  the  vision. 
Of  course,  the  sacrifices  will  no  longer  be  prospective,  as 
before  Calvary,  but  purely  retrospective  and  commemorative. 

Auberlen  is  correct  when  he  writes:  “But  when  once  the 
priesthood  and  the  kingly  office  have  been  restored,  then, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  Moses  will  unfold  its  spiritual 
depth  in  the  worship  and  constitution  of  the  thousand  years’ 
reign.”** 

George  N.  H.  Peters'*  endeavors  to  explain  away  Ezekiel’s 
plain  predictions  when  he  futilely  tries  to  prove  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Kingdom  when  restored  will  not  require  the  re- 
introduction  of  bloody  sacrifice.  He  is  wrong  in  insisting  that 
bloody  sacrifice  during  the  kingdom  age  clashes  with  the 
doctrine  of  Hebrews,  and  that  these  sacrifices  “would  seem 
by  their  restoration  to  lessen  the  value  and  perfection  of 
Christ’s  offering  of  Himself.” '* 

Peters  is  also  in  error  when  he  fails  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  millennial  aspect  of  the  kingdom  and  the  eternal 
aspect.  He  posits  an  “Edenic  state”  (as  man  existed  before 
the  introduction  of  sin)  for  the  millennial  kingdom  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  bloody  sacrifice.  He  forgets,  however,  that  this 
sinless  Edenic  state  will  not  be  fully  realized  until  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  In  the  perfect  state  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  there  will  be  no  animal  sacrifice  or  temple  ritual  (Rev. 
21:22),  for  then  there  will  be  no  longer  an  earthly  temple, 
and  hence  no  Judaic  ritual.  Neither  will  there  be  “any  more 
curse”  (Rev.  22:3).  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  maintain  the 
incompatibility  of  sacrifice  until  that  time,  when  such  is  so 


**Auberlen,  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  ed.  2,  pp.  400  aqq. 

**George  N.  H.  Peters,  The  Theocratic  Kingdom,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  83-91. 
'*Ibid„  p.  83. 
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amply  asserted,  so  fully  and  unequivocally  stated  by  inspired 
witnesses. 

Peters,  thus,  is  hard  pressed  to  explain  away  animal  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  resorts  to  the  makeshift  of  trying  to  make  the 
whole  temple  prophecy  conditional  upon  Israel’s  repentance. 
Since  the  conditions  were  not  complied  with  “the  whole  is  a 
sad  representation  of  blessings  that  were  lost,”  and  a  dole¬ 
ful  reminder  of  what  might  have  been  in  the  past  history 
of  God’s  chosen  people.  God  knew  it  would  never  be  realized 
in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  vision,  but  merely  gave  it  as  a 
necessary  accommodation  to  the  free  agency  of  man.  Peters 
takes  for  the  key  passage  expressing  this  conditionality  chap¬ 
ter  43:7-11. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  that,  if  the  whole  is  con¬ 
ditional  upon  Israel’s  repentance,  these  conditions  will  be 
fully  met  at  the  appearance  of  Messiah,  and  Jehovah  Him¬ 
self  will  assume  all  responsibility  for  seeing  that  they  are 
met  (Ez.  36:22,  32).  The  certainty  of  Israel’s  future  national 
and  spiritual  restoration  is  assured  (43:7),  and  is  not  con¬ 
tingent  upon  anything  Israel  is  or  deserves,  but  solely  upon 
God’s  sure  purpose  of  grace  toward  them.  The  argument  of 
conditionality  thus  loses  all  force. 

There  is  another  serious  objection  to  the  literal-futuristic 
view.  It  must  be  defended,  accordingly, 

2.  Against  the  Objection  That  the  Character  of  EzekieVs 
Prince  Contradicts  the  Idea  of  a  Future  Earthly  Reign  of 
Christ. 

That  this  difficulty  would  be  fatal  to  the  literal-futuristic 
interpretation  if  the  position  demanded  the  identity  of  Christ 
and  the  prince  is  at  once  apparent.  The  view,  however,  by  no 
means  demands  this.  That  the  prince  described  by  Ezekiel 
cannot  be  Christ  is  obvious  from  the  following  observations: 
(1)  He  is  a  mortal  man,  for  he  has  “sons”  (46:16-18).  (2) 
The  prince,  being  thus  mortal  and  unglorified,  is  subject  to 
sin,  for  he  is  exhorted  to  offer  a  “sin-offering”  in  behalf  of 
“himself”  as  well  as  for  “the  people”  (45:22).  (3)  The 
prince’s  priesthood  is  not  allowed  (46:2),  while  Christ  is  a 
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priest  forever  on  His  throne.  That  the  other  “princes”  in 
Israel  are  likewise  but  mortal  men  subject  to  sin  is  certain 
from  the  divine  call  directed  to  them  to  be  righteous  and 
just  (45:9-11). 

If  the  prince  is  not  Christ,  who  is  he?  Gaebelein’s  answer 
is  well-expressed :  “He  is  the  vicegerent  of  the  King,  a  future 
prince  of  the  house  of  David,  who  will  represent  the  Lord 
on  the  earth.  David’s  throne  will  be  established  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  reign  supreme  over  all.  His 
throne  is  above  the  earth  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  will  visit 
the  earth  and  manifest  His  glory  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.  This  probably  will  be  during  the  great  celebrations 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  nations  send  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  (Zech.  14:16).  Upon  David’s  throne  will  sit  this 
prince  of  David  as  vicegerent.”'* 

Various  objections  are  offered  against  the  prince’s  being 
the  unglorified  vicegerent  of  Christ,  but  none  of  them  is 
fatal.  It  is  urged,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  lengthy  millen¬ 
nial  scene  in  Ezekiel  40-48  without  Christ  being  introduced, 
a  theocratic  rule  without  the  real  theocratic  King  being 
noticed,  a  king  seated  on  David’s  throne  and  ruling  over 
David’s  Kingdom  without  the  covenanted  King  being  men¬ 
tioned.  But,  in  answer  to  these  criticisms,  it  may  be  said  we 
have  the  unveiled  Presence  of  deity  in  the  Shekinah  Glory 
coming  from  the  east  and  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  temple. 
Does  not  this  speak,  in  terms  of  the  Old  Testament  revela¬ 
tion  of  deity,  of  God  in  Christ,  Israel’s  King  with  His 
“voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters”  (Rev.  1:15)  and  the 
“earth  shining  with  his  glory”  (Matt.  17:2)  being  installed 
upon  His  “throne,”  the  place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet  (43:7)? 
If  this  does  not  speak  of  Messiah  King,  of  whom  does  it 
speak? 

As  to  the  added  objections  that  a  mortal  man  is  thus 
exalted  to  rule  over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  over  and  above 


‘•a.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  pp.  314-315. 
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the  Apostles  who  are  specially  designated  for  this  work 
(Matt.  19:28),  it  may  be  replied  that  the  “regeneration” 
specified  as  the  time  when  this  is  to  take  place  cannot  be 
disproved  to  be  the  perfect  aspect  of  the  kingdom  in  the  new 
heavens  and  earth.  As  to  the  further  charge  that  the  placing 
of  the  theocratic  rulership  in  a  person  who  is  liable  to  sin  is 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  God  to  secure  a  perfect  government, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  theocratic  rule  is  really  centered  in 
Christ.  He  will  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  the  millennial 
age  will  be  far  from  being  a  sinless  or  perfect  era,  and  will 
end  in  failure  and  judgment.  Its  very  purpose  will  be  to 
prove  man  a  failure  even  under  ideal  though  not  perfect 
conditions.  Only  in  the  perfect  age  will  man  be  beyond  sin 
and  corruption. 

The  last  difficulty  mentioned  is  by  no  means  serious  or 
unanswerable  to  the  reverent  and  humble  believer  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  omnipotence  of  God.  It 
involves  defence 

3.  Against  the  Charge  That  the  Literal-Futuristic  Inter- 
pretation  Presents  Geographical  Impossibilities  and  Super¬ 
natural  Features  Rendering  It  Untenable. 

For  instance,  Keil*^  insists  that  the  marvelous  river  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  temple  cannot  be  regarded  “as  an  earthly 
river,”  but  can  only  be  interpreted  figuratively  and  from  this 
false  premise  concludes  that  therefore  neither  the  temple, 
nor  the  ritual,  nor  the  division  of  the  land  can  be  construed 
as  literal. 

That  the  river  is  a  literal  stream,  and  that  the  temple 
mount  will  be  exalted  on  a  high  eminence  as  the  result  of 
vast  physical  changes  in  the  topography  of  Palestine  is  em¬ 
phatically  stated  by  others  besides  Ezekiel.  Isaiah  (35:1*10; 
40:3-5)  and  particularly  Zechariah  are  emphatic  on  this 
point  (Zech.  14:4,  5).  Only  unbelief  and  blatant  infidelity 
can  wrestle  with  these  Scriptures  as  presenting  geographical 
impossibilities.  God  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  revamp 


*^Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 
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and  remake  the  land  of  Palestine  to  make  it  a  suitable  scene 
for  all  the  glorious  events  of  the  kingdom  age. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  shown  that  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Ezekiel’s  Vision  in  chapters  40-48  of  the 
prophecy  presents  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  confusion.  The 
vexing  question  is  seen  to  be,  How  is  Ezekiel’s  temple  to  be 
interpreted,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it?  Either  the 
reader  is  left  groping  for  an  ethereal  and  imaginary  building 
that  never  was  supposed  to  have  any  substantial  existence, 
or  else  he  is  presented  with  an  actual  edifice  set  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  clashes  at  every  turn  with  the  prophet’s 
plans  and  specifications.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  per¬ 
plexity  is  due  to  the  rejection  cf  the  premillennial  plan  of 
prophetic  interpretation,  which  alone  provides  a  proper  plact 
for  the  important  structure  so  minutely  described  by  the  seer. 

Four  widely  advocated  ncn-premillennial  views,  which 
deny  proper  place  to  the  temple,  are  found  to  be  inadequate. 

1.  The  first  view  is  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel’s  temple 
was  merely  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Solomon’s  temple, 
so  that  it  could  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible. 

2.  The  second  view  is  that  the  prophecy  per  trays  what 
should  have  leen  put  into  e.Tect  after  the  Babylonian  Cap¬ 
tivity. 

3.  The  third  view  is  that  the  prophecy  portrays  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  its  final  perfect  form. 

4.  The  fourth  view  is  that  the  vision  symbolically  de¬ 
scribes  the  Christian  Church  in  its  earthly  glory  and  blessing. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  non-premillennial  views 
is  such  as  to  present  ample  and  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
a-’e  at  a  loss  what  to  do  wdth  the  sanctuary.  No  single  view 
or  combination  of  views  under  the  non-premillennial  systems 
cm  give  it  proper  place.  It  is  proved  that  the  premillennial 
plan  of  prophecy  alone  gives  proper  place  to  Ezekiel’s  temple. 

1.  The  adequate  view  is  stated:  the  temple  is  a  literal 
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sanctuary  to  be  constructed  in  Palestine,  as  outlined,  during 
the  millennium. 

2.  The  view  is  defined: 

(1)  As  to  time — which  is  the  beginning  of  the  millennium. 

(2)  As  to  location — with  regard  to  the  twelve  tribes  it 
has  been  seen  that  seven  of  them  are  north  of  it,  and  five 
south  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  holy  oblation  it  is  found  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  wdth  regard  to  the  city  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  separate  from  it. 

(3)  As  to  plan — the  various  gates,  courts,  altars,  the 
house  itself,  the  porch,  the  holy  and  most  holy  place,  etc.  are 
given  treatment. 

(4)  As  to  purpose — the  temple  was  seen  to  demonstrate 
God’s  holiness;  provide  a  dwelling  place  for  God’s  glory; 
perpetuate  the  memorial  of  sacrifice;  to  be  a  means  for  the 
exercise  of  divine  government  as  evidenced  in  the  important 
principles  of  separation,  gradation,  symmetry,  with  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  ministry,  prescription  for  worship,  ordi¬ 
nances  dealing  with  secular  matters,  and  apportionment  of 
the  land;  and  lastly  to  provide  victory  over  the  curse. 

3.  Lastly,  the  adequate  view  is  defended: 

(1)  Against  the  charge  that  a  literal  restoration  of  Juda- 
istic  sacrifices  and  ritual  is  at  variance  with  New  Testament 
teaching.  This  is  shown  to  be  an  unsustained  objection  when 
dispensational  truth  is  realized. 

(2)  Against  the  objection  that  the  character  of  Ezekiel’s 
prince  contradicts  the  earthly  reign  of  Christ.  The  prince  is 
shown  to  be  a  mere  mortal  man,  a  vicegerent  of  Christ — 
which  obviates  the  force  of  the  objection. 

(3)  Against  the  criticism  that  the  literal-futuristic  view 
presents  geographical  difficulties  which  make  it  untenable. 
The  objection  is  dismissed  as  being  the  result  of  unbelief  in 
the  explicit  assertion  of  various  Scriptures  and  as  being  the 
product  of  an  infidel  attitude  toward  the  power  of  God. 

The  literal-futuristic  interpretation  of  the  vision  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  premillennial  view  has  thus  been  proved  to  clarify 
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the  whole  prophecy  and  to  give  proper  place  to  the  temple. 
It  is  not  denied  that  this  position  presents  problems.  They 
are,  however,  shown  to  be  far  less  in  number  and  far  less 
serious  in  nature  than  those  involved  in  non-premillennial 
views,  and  by  no  means  are  they  unresolvable  or  unanswer¬ 
able.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  literal-futuristic 
view,  according  to  the  premillennial  plan,  is  the  only  true 
interpretation  of  this  prophecy. 

Dallas,  Texas 


“The  future  condition  of  the  Jews  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  from  various  sources  no  small  attention.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  own 
sake.  Every  branch  of  truth  and  every  department  of  the 
divine  operations  has  in  it  something  to  repay  investigation. 
The  connection  of  this  subject  with  other  themes  imparts  to 
it  a  still  higher  interest.  The  right  understanding  of  it 
will  lead  to  some  views  of  essential  importance  in  regard 
to  the  general  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  besides 
which  some  lessons  of  practical  duty  will  grow  out  of  it. 
The  Jews  have  been  a  people  greatly  distinguished.  .  .  In  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  it  is  not  a  mere  superficial  view 
of  it  with  which  we  should  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  subject  which 
enters  deeply  into  the  economy  of  the  gospel  and  involves 
principles  of  the  very  highest  moment  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1847. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  ISRAELITE- 
ARAMAEAN  WARS 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  note:  This  study  was  first  presented  as  a  public  lecture  at  the 
Gordon  Divinity  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  March  8,  1948,  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  regular  series  of  public  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty  on 
Biblical  archeology,  current  trends  in  theological  thought,  and  kindred  themes. 

Damascus,  perhaps  the  oldest  continuously  occupied  city 
in  the  world,  had  a  checkered  career  for  centuries  before  it 
emerges  as  the  center  of  Aramaean  power  which  came  in 
deadly  conflict  with  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel  in  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  The  land  of  Damascus  first  appears  in  the 
light  of  actual  history  in  the  famous  Execration  Texts,  dated 
between  1850-1825  B.C.,  which  refer  to  *Apum.'  At  this  early 
date  the  Damascene  was  already  an  important  political 
entity  with  names  of  several  princes  or  kings  of  the  region 
occurring  in  the  Brussels  texts  and  in  the  Mari  documents.’ 
The  oldest  Biblical  mention  of  the  city  (Gen.  14:15)  fixes  it 
as  already  in  existence  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  when  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  royal  residence  and  the  capital  of  ’Apum.  How¬ 
ever,  the  oldest  historical  reference  in  a  contemporary  source 
does  not  occur  until  the  period  of  the  New  Egyptian  King¬ 
dom  in  Syria,  being  mentioned  as  Timasku,  13th  in  order 
among  the  Asiatic  cities  conquered  by  the  great  Thutmose 
III  (c.  1468  B.C.).*  The  first  Biblical  mention,  although  from 
a  later  source,  goes  back  to  the  Patriarchal  Age,  in  a  his¬ 
torical  context  several  centuries  earlier. 

The  Amarna  Letters  (c.  1375  B.C.)  introduce  us  to  an 
insurrection  against  Egyptian  rule  in  the  land  of  Upe,  the 
region  of  Tirruisgi  (Damascus),  which  appears  to  have  been 
governed  under  a  district  administration  created  or  sanc- 


^Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  83,  pp.  30-36;  81, 

pp.  16-21. 

’George  Donin,  Syria,  1939,  p.  109. 

'James  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  II,  p.  170. 
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tioned  by  the  pharaoh’s  regime/  With  the  resurgence  of  Hit- 
tite  power  under  Shuppiluliuma  (c.  1360  B.C.)  the  Hittite 
monarch  invaded  the  Damascene  plain,  conquering  “Ariwana, 
king  of  the  land  of  Apina”  (Upe),  as  we  learn  from  the 
Bhoghaz-Kc'i  documents/  With  the  great  invasion  of  northern 
sea  peoples  into  Syria-Palestine,  begun  under  Marniptah  (c. 
1229  B.C.)  and  reaching  its  peak  under  Harnesses  III  (c.  1191 
B.C.),  the  Hittite  Empire  was  destroyed,  and  northern  and 
central  Syria  was  left  open  to  desert  Bedouin  by  the  name 
of  Aramaeans,  who  settled  in  the  region,  particularly  in  and 
about  Damascus.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  Aramaeans  were  settling  down  and  developing 
the  rich  resources  of  the  country.  By  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David  the  powerful  Aramaean  states  of  Zobah,  Beth  Rehob, 
Maacah,  Geshur  and  Tob  had  grown  up  in  Syria  on  the 
borders  of  north  and  northeast  Palestine. 

As  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Monarchy,  David 
collided  with  and  completely  overthrew  Aramaean  power, 
establishing  Israelite  sway  from  Hums  on  the  Orontes  to  the 
gulf  of  Aqabah  on  the  Red  Sea.  He  bequeathed  a  rich  and 
powerful  state  to  his  son,  Solomon,  which  made  possible  the 
remarkable  prosperity  of  the  Solomonic  era.  Under  Solomon’s 
Empire  Damascus  shared  in  the  greatly  augmented  com¬ 
merce  and  wealth,  and  gathered  strength  for  the  revolt  under 
“Rezon,  son  of  Eliada”  (I  Kings  11:23-25)  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

The  founding  of  an  independent  Aramaean  state  in  Da¬ 
mascus  placed  Solomon’s  commercial  and  political  domina¬ 
tion  in  central  and  north  Syria  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  The 
division  of  the  United  Monarchy  furnished  the  final  blow 
to  Israelite  hegemony  in  this  region,  and  furnished  Damascus 
with  the  long-awaited  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  position  of 
ascendency  in  Syria.  Not  only  was  the  chief  obstacle  to 
Syrian  expansion — a  strong  united  Israelite  State — removed. 


^Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna-Tafeln,  nos.  53  and  55. 
'Weidner,  Boghazkoi-Studien,  VIII,  p.  14. 
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but  Israelite  influence,  already  seriously  weakened  by  divi¬ 
sion,  suffered  further  diminution  in  the  rivalries  and  oft- 
recurring  wars  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  King¬ 
doms,  which  drained  these  countries  of  vitality,  and  left 
them  helpless  to  curb  growing  Aramaean  might,  enmeshed  as 
they  were  in  a  multitude  of  problems  created  by  their  own 
mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms. 

DAMASCUS  IN  THE  PERIOD  OF  ASCENDENCY 
The  rapid  rise  of  Damascus  to  the  apogee  of  power  may 
be  traced  from  about  922  B.C.,  the  approximate  date  of  the 
Division  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
career  of  the  famous  Benhadad  I,  who  came  to  the  throne 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate 
that  from  the  time  of  Rezon’s  revolt  under  Solomon  to  Ben¬ 
hadad  I  there  is  singularly  scant  light  on  the  affairs  within 
Damascus  itself.  Until  as  late  as  1941  the  succession  of  early 
Kings  of  Damascus  recorded  in  I  Kings  15:18,  with  other 
sparse  Biblical  notices,  was  our  only  source  of  information 
for  this  particular  period  in  Damascus.  Now,  thanks  to 
archeology,  remarkable  light  has  been  shed  on  the  whole 
question  by  the  discovery  of  the  famous  votive  stele  of  Ben¬ 
hadad  I  in  a  village  7  kmm.  north  of  Aleppo,  in  northern 
Syria.  It  is  the  first  inscribed  monument  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  of  Damascus  (Aram).  Royal 
inscriptions  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  from  Palestine  and 
Syria  have  not  been  discovered  hitherto  in  any  considerable 
number.  The  fact  is  only  two  steles  with  royal  inscriptions 
have  yet  become  known,  the  famous  Mesha  Stone,  erected  by 
Mesha  of  Moab  about  830  B.C.,  and  the  Stele  of  Kilamuwa, 
King  of  Shama’al.  The  addition  of  a  new  inscribed  stele  is 
therefore  not  only  an  event  of  unusual  archeological  interest, 
hut  a  very  decisive  factor  in  clarifying  the  political  history 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  at  this  time,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  DAMASCUS 
According  to  the  dynastic  list  preserved  in  I  Kings  16:18 
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“Benhadad”  was  the  “son  of  Tahrimmon,  the  son  of  Hezion, 
king  of  Aram,  who  dwelt  at  Damascus.” 

Concerning  Prof.  W.  F.  Albright’s  rendering  of  the  Ben- 
hadad  stele,*  viz.,  **Bir-hadadf  son  of  Tab-Ramman,  son  of 
Hadyan,  King  of  Aram”  it  may  be  said — 

(1)  The  stele  completely  confirms  the  Biblical  list.  The 
sequence  and  the  names  are  identical :  Bir-Hadad  is  the  older 
vocalization  for  later  Bar-Hadad,  Hebrew  Benhadad,  the 
earlier  spelling  being  supported  by  a  number  of  Assyrian 
transcriptions,  particularly  Bir-dad(a).  Tab-ramman  stands 
for  Tab-Rimmon,  “good  is  Rimmon.”  The  formation  offers 
no  difficulty,  being  illustrated  by  many  Aramaic  and  Assyr¬ 
ian  names  of  the  neo-Babylonian  period.  Rimmon,  the  na¬ 
tional  god  of  the  Aramaeans,  whose  temple  was  located  in 
Damascus  (II  Kings  5:18),  is  identical  with  Hadad,  i.e.  Baal, 
the  great  West  Semitic  storm  god,  variously  called  Al’iyan 
Baal  at  Ugarit,  Hadad-Rimmon  at  Megiddo,  and  Adoni  (“my 
Lord”)  at  Byblus,  and  Melcarth  (“king  of  the  city”)  at  Tyre. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  Benhadad  royal  inscription,  the 
name  Tabrimmon  was  known  only  from  the  d3mastic  list  of 
I  Kings  15:18,  as  the  son  of  Hezion  and  the  father  of  the 
famous  Benhadad  I.  Now,  however,  this,  the  first  inscribed 
I  monument  of  importance  bearing  on  the  names  of  the  Kings 
of  Damascus  (Aram),  not  only  confirms  the  name  itself,  but 
also  substantiates  the  accuracy  of  the  line  of  succession  as 
I  preserved  in  the  Bible.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  document 
adds  practically  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  this  Syrian 
ruler,  as  to  the  length  or  character  of  his  reign,  or  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Biblically  famous  Benhadad  I. 

I  (2)  The  stele  fixes  Hezion  as  the  correct  name  of  the  first 
I  king  of  Damascus,  The  name  is,  moreover,  of  more  than 
passing  interest,  since  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  father  of  the  Aramaic  king,  Kapara  of  Gozan  (Tell 
Halaf),  who  probably  preceded  his  Syrian  namesake  by  not 
more  than  a  generation  or  two.  The  inscription  from  Tell 

of  iht  Am.  Sch.  of  Or.  Rts.,  S7,  p.  26. 
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Halaf  reads  (m)Ka-pa-ra  mar  (m)Ha-di-a-niJ’  The  daleth 
and  the  zayin  represents  a  now-well-known  Hebrew-Aramaic 
phonetic  correspondence,  for  example,  Hebrew  Hadad-ezri 
for  Aramaic  Hadad-edri. 

Although  the  heretofore  vexing  problem  of  the  correct 
name  of  the  first  king  of  Aram  has  been  settled  by  the  new 
extra-Biblical  evidence,  the  problem  of  the  identity  of  Rezon, 
who  seized  Damascus  during  Solomon’s  reign,  and  apparently 
ruled  there,  is  still  unsolved.  Is  Rezon  identical  with  Hezion? 
If  so,  the  form  Rezon  is  obviously  secondary,  undoubtedly  a 
corruption  of  Hezion,  very  likely  confounded  with  Rezin,  a 
later  king  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  III  in 
the  century  following.  If  this  proves  to  be  incorrect,  which 
seems  unlikely,  then  Rezon,  of  course,  must  be  considered  as 
excluded  from  the  dynastic  list  of  I  Kings  15:18,  which  is 
improbable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  clearly  the  founder 
of  the  powerful  Damascene  state,  as  both  Eduard  Meyer*  and 
Rudolph  Kittel*  agree. 

(3)  The  stele  strongly  argues  for  the  identity  of  Benhadad 
I  and  Benhadad  II.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Melcarth 
Stele,  scholars  were  almost  universally  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Benhadad  I,  son  of  Tabrimmon,  son  of 
Hezion,  the  contemporary  of  Asa  and  Baasha,  mentioned  in 
I  Kings  15:18,  and  Benhadad,  the  contemporary  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  Only  occasionally  did  a  Biblical  scholar  here  and 
there,  such  as  T.  K.  Cheyne,'®  recognize  the  possibility  that 
the  two  might  be  one.  The  majority,  however,  assumed  that 
the  so-called  Benhadad  I  died  sometime  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Omride  dynasty"  and  was  succeeded  by  Benha¬ 
dad  II.  Even  M.  Maurice  Dunand,  director  of  Antiquities  in 
Syria,  who  first  published  the  Benhadad  Stele  (1941)  in  the 
Bulletin  du  Musee  de  Beyrouth,  despite  his  generally  correct 
translation  and  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  could  arrive 

’Albright,  of.  cit.,  p.  26. 

'Geschichte  des  Altertums  II,  2,  1931,  p.  269. 

^Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  I,  1909,  p.  221. 

^^Encyclopaedia  Biblica  I,  p.  531  ff. 

“Cf.  £.  Kraeliog,  Arasa  and  Israel,  p.  50. 
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at  no  decisive  conclusion  in  the  matter,  as  he  gave  up  the 
mutilated,  but  pivotal,  second  line  of  the  five-line  monument 
as  an  impossible  job. 

Professor  Albright  partially  restored  line  two,  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  epigraphic  criteria  that  the  script  of  the  royal 
inscription  points  to  the  reign  of  Benhadad,  who  was  Ahab's 
bitter  enemy,  whereas  the  patronymic  certifies  that  this  Ben¬ 
hadad  was  the  same  Syrian  monarch  who  allied  himself  with 
Asa,  and  overran  the  Northern  Kingdom  about  the  year  879 
B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Baasha.  Albright  dates  the  script 
between  876  and  825  B.C.  as  extreme  limits  with  a  preferred 
date  about  850  B.C.  or  slightly  earlier.  M.  Dunand  arrived  at 
a  later  date  (end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century),  but  he  did  not  have  access  to  the  Phoenician  in¬ 
scription  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  script  of  the  Benhadad  stele  fits  neatly  into  the  period 
between  the  tjrpe  presented  by  the  inscriptions  of  Cyprus  and 
Sardinia  (first  half  of  the  ninth  century)  and  the  Gezer  Cal¬ 
endar  (late  tenth  century),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  steles 
of  Mesha  (c.  840)  and  Kilamuwa  (c.  826  B.C.)  on  the  other 
hand.**  Beth,  zayin,  yodh,  and  nun  are  shown  to  be  more 
archaic  than  those  characters  are  in  the  inscriptions  dating 
after  840  B.C.,  and  the  mem  and  kaph,  as  well  as  the  particu¬ 
lar  stance  of  the  letters,  exhibit  the  characteristic  slope  of 
later  times.  These  epigraphic  criteria  strongly  oppose  any 
dating  appreciably  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  render  the  conclusion  extremely  unlikely  that  Benhadad 
I  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Benhadad  II.‘* 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  IDENTIFICATION 

Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  sign  post  as  the  Mel- 
carth  Stele  to  point  out  the  right  direction,  historical  data 
have  been  commonly  construed  as  presenting  serious,  if  not 
insurmountable,  barriers  against  identifying  Benhadad  I  and 
Benhadad  II  as  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  First  Objection:  The  Identification  Involves  an  Ab- 

* ’Albright,  Bulletin,  83,  pp.  14-22. 

**/</.,  Bulletin,  90,  p.  32. 
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normally  Long  Reign  for  Benhadad  I.  It  is  true  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  numbers  of  transmitted  regnal  years  of  Israelite 
kings  from  Baasha  to  Jehu  would  allot  to  Benhadad  a  reign 
of  at  least  a  half  century.  Now,  however,  as  the  result  of 
recent  research  in  the  field  of  Israelite  chronology  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  by  such  scholars  as  Kugler,  Lewy, 
Begrich,  Mowinckel,  Vogelstein,  Thiele,  and  Albright,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  numbers  concerned,  especially  those 
involving  the  Northern  Kingdom,  must  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  discussion,  but  reduction 
of  eight  or  nine  years  seems  necessary  in  the  case  of  Reho- 
boam  of  Judah.  A  similar  reduction  must  be  made  in  the 
total  for  the  Israelite  kings  from  Solomon’s  death  to  Jehu’s 
accession.  Compensation  is  most  certainly  to  be  made  in  the 
Omride  Dynasty.  Omri’s  twelve  years  are  with  good  reason 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  eight  years,  Ahab’s  rule  cut  from 
twenty- two  years  to  twenty,  and  Joram’s  from  twelve  to 
eight.  This  would  give  the  approximate  dates — Omri  (c.  876- 
869  B.C.),  Ahab  (c.  869-850  B.C.),  and  Joram  (c.  849-842 
B.C.) 

These  revisions,  with  the  rest  of  the  transmitted  figures 
remaining  intact,  would  set  our  chronology  in  order,  with 
the  division  of  the  Monarchy  about  922  B.C.,  Benhadad’s 
invasion  of  Northern  Israel  in  Asa’s  thirty-sixth  year  (879 
B.C.),  and  his  death  in  843  B.C.  Any  abnormally  long  reign 
is  thus  obviated.  Thirty-six  years  would  be  ample,  although 
it  is  possible  he  may  have  occupied  the  throne  at  Damascus 
for  a  full  forty  years  like  David,  Solomon,  and  Asa. 

The  Second  Objection:  The  Notices  Contained  in  I  Kings 
20 :3^  Militate  against  This  Identification.  The  vanquished 
Benhadad  (i.e.  Benhadad  I)  says  to  the  victorious  Ahab 
after  the  battle  at  Aphek:  “The  towns  which  my  father 
(Tabrimmon?,  Hezion?)  took  from  thy  father,  I  will  restore, 
and  thou  shall  set  up  markets  for  thyself  in  Damascus,  as 
my  father  did  in  Samaria.”  The  reference  has  been  commonly 
assumed  to  necessitate  a  reference  to  Ahab’s  actual  father, 
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Omri,  the  founder  of  a  new  Israelite  dynasty.  However,  this 
can  scarcely  be  the  case.  Available  sources  do  not  so  much 
as  hint  that  Omri  ever  suffered  defeat  in  a  collision  with 
Aram.  The  explanation  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  The  term 
“father”  in  Semitic  parlance,  especially  when  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  royalty,  must  frequently  be  construed  as  mean¬ 
ing  “predecessor,”  as  is  often  the  case  in  cuneiform  and 
northwest  Semitic  texts.  Doubtless,  towns  wrested  from 
Israel  by  the  early  kings  of  Damascus,  Hezion  or  Tabrim- 
mon,  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I  (c.  922-901),  are  meant. 
This  period,  we  know,  witnessed  a  formidable  rise  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Aramaean  might.  There  is,  in  addition,  ample 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  hard-pressed  Jeroboam  I  had  to 
make  important  concessions  to  Aram  at  this  time.  His  weak 
son,  Nadab  (c.  901-900),  must  have  been  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Aram. 

Benhadad  Fs  use  of  “Samaria”  at  the  first  blush  seems 
to  offer  an  unanswerable  difficulty.  Hardly  two  decades  had 
passed  since  the  city  had  been  founded  by  Omri.  How  could 
it  be  used  to  refer  to  a  period  when  it  had  not  yet  come 
into  existence?  This  problem  has  only  been  one  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  this  period,  which  hitherto  has  been  one  of  the 
most  confused  and  misunderstood  eras  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  The  answer  is  simply  that  the  name  of  the  city  is  to 
be  understood  as  formulaic.  Samaria  had  been  so  strategically 
located  and  had  enjoyed  such  phenomenal  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  under  Omri  and  Ahab,  that  at  an  early  period  its  name 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Northern  Kingdom,  of  which  it 
was  the  capital. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  as  early  as  two  decades  after  its 
establishment  by  Omri,  Samaria  had  begun  to  be  used  as  a 
popular  designation  of  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  as  a 
concrete  equivalent  to  “Israelite  capital.”  All  singularity  of 
such  an  occurrence  is  removed,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  parallels  from  Western  Asia  may  be  adduced  where 
the  name  of  the  capital  and  the  country  are  identical.  For 
example,  we  may  cite  Asshur,  Khatti,  Damascus,  Hamath, 
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and  Sidon  (Tyre,  the  capital). 

Thus  objections  to  equating  the  so-called  Benhadad  II 
with  Benhadad  I  and  recognizing  them  as  one  and  the  same 
person  are  removed,  thanks  to  the  light  shed  on  this  hitherto 
vexing  problem  by  the  discovery  of  the  Melcarth  Stele  of 
Benhadad  I.  The  solution  of  this  particular  difficulty,  which 
is  fundamental  to  understanding  the  whole  period  of  Israel¬ 
ite- Aramaean  relations  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  rise 
of  Jehu,  offers  a  concrete  example  of  how  archeology  is  clari¬ 
fying  ancient  history,  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1949) 
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2  TIMOTHY  3:16a,  A  GREEK  STUDY 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

The  major  texts  in  support  of  the  Bible's  own  claim  to 
inspiration  are  but  two.  Peter  wrote,  “Prophecy  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  1:21).  And 
Paul  added,  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works”  (2  Tim. 
3:16-17).  It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  just  the  opening  words 
of  2  Timothy  3 :16,  Haaa  de6jiv£voT05.  Dr.  Chafer  makes 

the  observation  here:  “It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  origi¬ 
nal  New  Testament  word  has  been  more  scrutinized  under 
the  searching  rays  of  scholarship  than  has  theopneustos  .  .  . 
which  word,  whatever  its  specific  meaning  may  be,  compre¬ 
hends  the  central  or  pivotal  idea  of  the  first  of  these  two 
momentous  passages,”*  2  Timothy  3:16  and  2  Peter  1:21. 

Theopneustos  does  not  occur  in  either  the  Septuagint  or 
New  Testament  again,  though  common  enough  in  later  Greek 
(Plutarch,  Pseudo-Phocylides  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers,  inscriptions).*  It  represents  the  mingling  of 
two  words — Theos,  a  common  term  for  God,  and  pneo,  the 
ordinary  verb  to  breathe  or  blow  (Matt.  7:25,  e.g.).  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  usage  of  koine  or  everyday  Greek  when  Paul 
wrote,  adjective  compounds  like  this  are  somewhat  numerous 
throughout  the  New  Testament. 


’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology  (Dallas,  1947),  I,  77. 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Ne<w  Testament  (New  York, 
1931),  p.  16S. 
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“The  question  at  issue,”  Chafer  must  continue,  “is  one 
as  to  whether  the  term  God-breathed  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
passive  form,  which  implies  only  that  as  to  its  source  all 
Scripture  is  the  breath  of  God — its  distinctive  characteristic 
being  the  fact  that  it  originates  in  and  proceeds  from  God, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  active  form,  which  would 
imply  that  the  Scripture  is  permeated  and  pregnant  with 
the  breath  of  God — its  distinctive  characteristic  being  the 
fact  that  it  has  received  by  impartation  or  inspiration  the 
breath  of  God”®  In  short,  whether  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God  or  merely  contains  the  Word  of  God.  The  former  indi¬ 
cates  authorship,  the  latter  influence.  One  points  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  and  technical  meaning  of  the  word  inspiration,  the 
other  to  the  modern,  loose  sense  of  this  word. 

A.  T.  Robertson  has  prepared  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  adjectives  ending  in  tos  a  summary  of  which  follows. 
Adjective  formations  of  this  kind  are  not  exactly  participles 
because  they  have  neither  tense  nor  voice.  Hence  nothing 
can  be  said  from  the  ending  about  being  active  or  passive 
forms.  They  are  derived  from  verb  stems  and  not  tense 
stems,  for  which  reason  we  rightly  call  them  verbal  adjec¬ 
tives  and  not  participles.  In  the  broad  sense,  however,  they 
could  be  thought  of  as  participial  since  they  are  partakers 
of  both  verb  and  adjective  features.  Originally  not  even  the 
participle  had  voice  or  tense.  But  for  convenience  we  must 
limit  the  term  participle  to  those  verbal  adjectives  which  do 
have  voice  and  tense.  The  verbal  ending,  tos,  goes  back  in¬ 
deed  to  the  original  Indo-Germanic  time  and  has  a  sort  of 
perfect  passive  idea.  Compare  the  similar  ending  in  Latin, 
tus.  Strictly  speaking  the  tos  suffix  in  Greek  has  no  voice  or 
tense  and  never  came  to  have  intimate  verbal  connections  in 
the  language  as  it  did  in  Latin  and  English.  The  ambiguity 
due  to  absence  of  voice  in  these  verbals  was  inherited  from 
the  original  Indo-Germanic  era.  As  a  consequence  it  becomes 
a  lexical  instead  of  a  syntactical  problem  to  decide  in  any 
given  case  whether  we  have  active  or  passive  meaning  in  a 

'Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80. 
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verbal  adjective  with  the  tos  suffix.  Robertson  himself  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  for  theopneustos.  And  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  passive  sense  is  more  common.  See  Matthew  3:17, 
Luke  9:62,  John  6:45,  Romans  2:15  f.,  1  Thessalonians  4:9.* 
Chafer  and  Warfield  concur,  also  the  chief  English  transla¬ 
tions. 

Still,  the  claim  has  often  been  made  that  theopneustos  is 
active  in  meaning — at  least  that  it  may  be  so  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  passive.  Lenski  has  observed  that  the  later  Ger¬ 
man  theologians  in  particular  espouse  this  view,  the  great 
Cremer-Koegel  lexicon  included.  First  Cremer  lists  a  number 
of  pagan  terms  of  manticism  and  mystery  in  order  to  place 
theopneustos  among  them,  although  all  must  admit  that  the 
Biblical  word  unlike  the  pagan  terms  does  not  involve  an 
ecstatic  state.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  several 
pages  in  Liddell  and  Scott’s  famous  lexicon  which  tabulate  a 
multitude  of  compounds  with  Theos,  among  which  is  a  long 
array  of  tos  formations.  Secondly  Cremer  lists  a  number  of 
these  special  compounds  as  the  limit  to  which  he  can  assign 
passive  meanings.  On  the  authority  of  a  poet  of  Panoplis  in 
upper  Egypt  around  400  A.D.  who  composed  a  metrical  para¬ 
phrase  of  John’s  Gospel  theopneustos  is  made  active.  And 
why?  Simply  upon  the  analogy  of  two  verbals  compounded 
not  with  Theos  but  with  some  adverbs,  so  that  both  adjec¬ 
tives  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  pneo  formations. 
Lastly,  the  claim  is  made  by  Cremer  that  a  passive  meaning 
would  not  fit  the  word  graphe  found  here  but  that  the  active 
would.  To  which  opinion  Lenski  must  reply:  “If  breathing 
can  be  applied  actively  to  ‘Scripture’  it  most  certainly  can 
be  applied  also  passively.  The  passive  idea  is  found  through¬ 
out  the  Scriptures.”  Examples,  2  Peter  1 :21  and  the  notable 
list  beginning  with  Matthew  1 :22.‘ 

Stoeckhardt  and  Kretzmann  believe  that  they  can  estab- 

*A.  T.  Robertson,  of.  cit.,  pp.  1095-97. 

*  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Thessalonians, 
to  Timothy,  to  Titus  and  to  Philemon  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1937),  pp. 
854-55. 
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lish  the  passive  force  of  the  adjective  by  referring  to  its 
accent  on  the  antepenult.  But  the  observation  is  correct  that 
voice  is  no  matter  of  accent;  in  such  compounds  as  we  have 
to  consider  the  accent  naturally  shifts  to  the  antepenult.  Over 
against  the  number  who  feel  obliged  to  handle  the  linguistic 
problem  somehow  are  the  bold  modernists.  They  dismiss  it 
all  as  useless  discussion,  saying  in  effect:  **Liet  Paul  write 
what  he  will,  we  do  not  believe  him.”  So  runs  the  gamut  of 
opinion  on  theopneustos. 

With  regard  to  this  verbal,  however,  it  remains  to  settle 
upon  the  place  one  should  give  it  in  the  Greek  sentence.  Here 
we  have  a  copulative  type  of  sentence  with  the  verb  under¬ 
stood,  as  so  often  in  New  Testament  usage.  The  Authorized 
Version  translates  it  “All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,”  while  the  Revised  and  Revised  Standard  Versions 
take  pains  to  show  that  theopneustos  may  be  rendered  either 
before  or  after  the  copula  “is.”  The  former  has  it  “Every 
Scripture  inspired  of  God  is,”  etc.,  but  the  latter  follows 
more  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Authorized  with  “All  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  inspired  by  God.”  In  point  of  fact  one  translation  is 
as  correct  as  the  other.  Likewise  the  meaning  is  exactly  the 
same,  apart  from  the  insignificant  shifting  of  the  copula, 
which  indeed  must  be  inserted  before  the  predicate  that  is 
to  receive  chief  emphasis.  Is  the  stress,  then,  to  fall  on  the 
source  of  Scripture — theopnemtos,  or  on  the  use  to  which 
the  Scripture  is  to  be  put — “profitable  for  doctrine,”  etc.? 
Possibly  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  kai  following  theopnemtos, 
and  because  verse  15  had  already  concluded  with  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  power  resident  in  God’s  Word  as  having  its 
source  in  Him.  “Wherever  the  copula  is  placed,”  Lenski  main¬ 
tains,  “the  thought  is  that  because  the  Scripture  is  God- 
inspired  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  all  that  is  here  said.  In 
verse  15  we  have  only  the  making  wise  for  salvation  (effec¬ 
tive  aorist  infinitive) ;  now  all  this  wisdom  is  spread  out  in 
four  great  phrases.”*  By  so  much  the  adjective  is  predicative 


*Ibid.,  p.  851. 
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even  when  it  may  be  placed  before  the  copulative  verb.  Rob¬ 
ertson  may  be  consulted  on  the  absence  of  a  Greek  copula 
in  sentences.* 

Leaving  behind  theopneustos  now,  something  must  be 
said  about  the  words  preceding  it  in  the  verse.  The  Author¬ 
ized  and  Revised  Standard  Versions  translate  pasa  ''all/*  the 
latter  adding  in  a  note  that  "every**  is  also  possible.  Only 
the  second  possibility  is  given  recognition  by  the  Revised.  A 
common  pronoun  like  pasa  may  be  used  variously — ^with  or 
without  the  article,  the  article  preceding  or  following,  the 
singular  or  plural  number.  According  to  its  normal  usage  the 
singular  as  here  should  be  rendered  "every.**  Variations  from 
the  common  practice,  however,  are  often  indicated  by  the 
context  or  idiom.  On  the  whole,  Robertson  feels  that  the 
idiom  of  the  New  Testament  proceeds  in  harmony  with 
ancient  Greek  in  its  use  of  pas  and  the  article.  But  without 
the  article  pas  may  yet  be  "all**  if  it  precedes  a  proper  name 
(cf.  "all  Jerusalem,**  Matt.  2:3).  Abstract  substantives  may 
be  used  with  or  without  the  article  because  "every**  and  "all** 
amount  to  practically  the  same  thing  then.  As  for  2  Timothy 
3:16a,  this  same  authority  would  translate  "every  Scripture** 
if  positive  that  separate  portions  of  the  Bible  were  meant.' 
In  another  place,  to  be  sure,  he  adds  the  observations :  "Twice 
we  find  graphe  in  the  singular  without  the  article  and  yet 
definite  (1  Peter  2:6;  2  Peter  1:20).  .  .  .  So  far  as  the  gram¬ 
matical  usage  goes,  one  can  render  here  either  'all  Scripture* 
or  'every  Scripture.*  ’*'  Furthermore  the  singular  number 
may  have  a  collective  force  here  so  as  to  denote  the  canon. 
Then  the  rendering  "all**  would  surely  be  demanded.  More 
could  be  said  about  the  question,  but  Plummer  has  uttered 
the  whole  truth  when  he  said:  "It  matters  little  whether  we 
say  'the  whole  of  Scripture*  or  'every  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.*  **•• 

'Op.  cit.,  pp.  395-96. 

*Op.  at.,  pp.  771-74. 

'Word  Pictures  in  the  Nev)  Testament  (Nashville,  1931),  IV,  627. 

"The  Expositor's  Bible  (New  York,  n.d.),  in  loc.  Cf.  Burton  Scott  Easton, 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  (New  York,  1947),  in  loc. 
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The  third  and  final  Greek  word  in  2  Timothy  3 :16a  merits 
consideration  as  well.  Some  fifty  times  the  term  has  been 
employed  by  the  New  Testament.  Akin  to  grapho,  the  com¬ 
mon  expression  for  write  (Matt.  4:4;  cf.  such  English  trans¬ 
literations  as  graph,  graphic,  etc.),  graphe  primarily  denotes 
a  drawing  or  painting,  then  writing.  In  all  its  occurrences 
throughout  the  New  Testament  it  signifies  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  sometimes  as  a  whole  and  other  times  not. 
Several  times  it  is  used  by  the  apostles  without  an  article 
like  here;  cf.  John  19:37;  Romans  1:2;  16:26;  2  Peter  1:20. 
The  two  references  in  John  and  Peter  occur  with  the  singu¬ 
lar  number,  too.  Vine  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  present  case 
include  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  its  scope  although 
the  latter  had  yet  to  be  completed.'*  And  he  is  right  theo¬ 
logically  if  erring  exegetically.  After  all,  2  Timothy  3 :16  has 
followed  a  clear  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  and  accord¬ 
ingly  must  itself  refer  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  like  verse 
15.  In  a  theological  sense,  however.  Vine  has  not  erred  be¬ 
cause  what  is  true  of  the  Old  Testament  must  also  be  so  of 
the  New  Testament  as  indivisible  parts  of  divine  revelation. 

A  word  like  graphe  necessarily  suggests  words  or  the 
product  of  writing,  hence  a  theory — if  such  a  term  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  theological  discussion — of  verbal  inspiration.  As  such 
a  witness  by  implication,  the  passage  before  us  harmonizes 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  when  it  considers  origins.  For 
example  John  was  told:  “Write  the  things  that  thou  hast 
seen,  and  the  things  that  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter”  (Rev.  1:19).  And  Paul  explains:  “Now  we  have 
received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  God ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given 
to  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual”  (1  Cor. 
2:12-13).  Peter  has  spoken  to  the  same  effect,  as  cited  above 
(2  Pet.  1:21).  Old  Testament  authors  talk  no  differently. 
Jeremiah,  for  instance,  has  to  relate:  “Then  the  word  of  the 


'^Expository  Dictionary  of  New  Testament  Words  (London,  1946),  in  loe. 
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Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly  I  knew  thee;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto 
the  nations.  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God!  behold,  I  cannot 
speak :  for  I  am  a  child.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not, 
I  am  a  child :  for  thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee, 
and  whatsoever  I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak.  Be  nr>t 
afraid  of  their  faces:  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  the#», 
saith  the  Lord.  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
touched  my  mouth.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I 
have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth”  (Jer.  1:4-9). 

In  passing,  an  observation  might  be  given  that  none  of 
the  original  manuscripts  have  come  down  to  the  twentieth 
century  from  ancient  Biblical  times.  Where  then  is  the  force 
to  the  argument  of  verbal  inspiration  and  accuracy?  A  whole 
new  problem  is  opened  up  here,  but  really  nothing  foreign 
to  the  context  of  2  Timothy  3 :16.  For  now  we  are  continuing 
the  thought  begun  in  the  words  preceding,  and  verse  15  just 
set  forth  the  power  resident  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  potency 
not  diminished  after  centuries  of  copying  and  recopying  the 
Jewish  Bible,  not  to  mention  emergencies  and  difficulties  in 
addition  (Jer.  36:20-32,  for  example).  Textual  criticism  may 
be  a  science  necessary  to  the  reconstruction  of  an  approxi¬ 
mate  statement  of  the  original  documents.  But  textual  critics 
or  no,  God  has  spoken  the  Word  of  truth  and  not  forgotten 
afterwards  to  guard  it  from  all  enemies.  All  people  can  still 
read  it  with  the  assurance  that  its  declarations  still  convey 
a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  One  of  the  early  critics  of  the  text 
gave  it  as  his  mature  opinion,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  judgment  of  a  Richard  Bentley  after  two  more 
centuries  of  research,  that  “the  real  text  of  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  is  competently  exact,  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral 
precept  either  perverted  or  lost,  choose  as  awkwardly  as  you 
will,  choose  the  worst  by  design,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of 
readings.”'*  Doubtless  the  original  autographs  were  not  per- 

'*Cited  by  Charles  Fremont  Sitterly,  “Texts  and  Manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  (Chicago,  1930), 
V,  2955. 
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mitted  to  survive  lest  men  worship  them  as  relics  of  peculiar 
value  (cf.  2  Kings  18:4).  It  is  part  of  the  Bible’s  glory  that 
God  not  only  used  men  to  write  its  testimony  but  also  to 
preserve  it  century  after  century. 

In  the  face  of  such  plain  testimony  as  2  Timothy  3:16a, 
however,  no  less  an  evangelical  than  Bishop  Ellicott  still  hes¬ 
itates  to  affirm  the  inerrancy  of  original  documents.  As  he 
puts  it,  *'While  on  the  one  hand  this  expression  does  not 
exclude  such  verbal  errors  or,  possibly,  such  trifling  histori¬ 
cal  inaccuracies  as  man’s  spirit  even  in  its  most  exalted  state 
may  not  be  wholly  exempt  from  ...  it  still  does  certainly 
assure  us  on  the  other  that  these  writings,  as  we  have  them, 
are  individually  pervaded  by  God’s  Spirit.’”*  And  this  in 
spite  of  construing  theopneustos  earlier  as  a  passive !  Can  it 
be  possible  that  the  hesitancy  of  a  conservative  like  Ellicott 
is  to  be  accounted  fer  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint?  If  indeed 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  be  understood  as  a  reference  to 
the  writers  of  Scripture  fallible  as  they  all  were  (cf.  Jer. 
1:4-9  with  10:23),  a  statement  like  Ellicott’s  would  be  justi¬ 
fied.  But  the  fact  remains  that  inspiration  must  be  connected 
with  the  written  product  and  not  the  instrument  writing  it. 

Is  the  so-called  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  then,  to  sug¬ 
gest  dictation?  So  its  critics  would  suppose.  Lenski  has 
framed  a  good  reply  on  this  score:  “Our  fathers  used  three 
illustrations  for  the  two  causae,  efficient  and  instrumental: 
a  man  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  a  player  blowing  the  flute, 
a  plectrum  striking  the  strings  of  a  lyre;  in  all  three  the 
tertium  is  the  fact  that  the  causa  efficiens  produces  its  de¬ 
sired  results  by  means  of  the  causae  instrumentales.  The 
fathers  offered  these  illustrations  as  illustrations  of  this 
point,  just  as  any  man  seeks  to  illumine  some  point  by  means 
of  illustrations.  Now  if  a  man’s  illustration  is  not  adequate, 
show  him  a  better  one!  Do  so  in  the  case  of  these  three. 
Are  you  able  to  improve  on  them?  But  what  has  been  done 


^'Charles  J.  Ellicott,  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (Andover,  1881), 
in  loe. 
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with  our  fathers’  illustrations?  Some  have  selected  one  of 
these  illustrations  and  have  charged  the  fathers  with  ‘the 
dictation  theory.’  They  never  charge  them  with  ‘the  flute 
theory’  or  with  ‘the  lyre  theory,’  but  conflne  themselves  to 
the  one  illustration  only.  Since  when  is  every  illustration 
that  I  or  any  man  uses  a  ‘theory’?  An  illustration  should  be 
distinguished  from  a  theory;  all  similes  limp,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  similes,  for  which  reason  those  fathers  also 
used  no  less  than  three.”'* 

‘‘All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God” — ^here  is 
an  objective,  divine  basis  for  all  faith  to  rest  on,  through 
time  and  eternity.  God  has  spoken.  Man  should  heed,  never 
doubting.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  He  did  speak  in  mercy  and 
not  in  judgment  and  that  ‘‘now  is  the  day  of  salvation” ! 


Interpretation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John  and  St.  Jude  (Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  1938),  pp.  305-6. 
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A  CONSERVATIVE  INTERVIEWS  BARTH 

By  Miner  B.  Stearns,  Th.D. 

The  following  lines  are  not  intended  as  a  journalistic 
report,  but  rather  as  an  appendix  to  a  study  of  Barthianism 
which  Bibliotheca  Sacra  published  last  year.’  The  writer  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  theology  of  Karl  Barth  since 
first  he  heard  of  it  during  student  days;  consequently  more 
space  was  devoted  to  it  in  the  above-mentioned  article  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  survey  called  “Protestant 
Theology  since  1700.”  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  seek  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  man  about  whom 
he  had  read  and  written  so  much,  in  order  to  try  to  clarify 
and  even  correct  if  necessary  his  understanding  of  this  best 
known  among  contemporary  theologians. 

The  time  was  not  auspicious,  for  Professor  Barth  had 
just  returned  from  the  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  was  to  leave  Basel  again  the  next  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  through  the  kindness  of  a  mutual  pastor  and  friend 
I  was  able  to  secure  a  thirty  minute  interview,  which  before 
either  of  us  realized  it  had  lengthened  into  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  The  ice  was  quickly  broken,  as  I  had  been  reading  a 
copy  of  Barth’s  opening  address  at  the  World  Council  As¬ 
sembly  and  had  with  me  a  criticism  of  it  by  a  Dutch  paper 
which  the  Professor  had  not  seen  but  which  seemed  to  inter¬ 
est  him.  Then  I  told  him  I  had  made  bold  to  write  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  history  of  Protestant  theology  in  Europe  since 
1700,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  large  undertaking  in  it¬ 
self.  He  ought  to  know  that,  because  he  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  “History  of  Protestant  Theology  since  Schleierma- 


*“Barth  and  the  Barthians,”  January-March  Number,  1948,  pp.  59-81. 
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i  cher”  dealing  principally  with  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 

1  taining  over  50  per  cent  more  material  than  my  modest  ef¬ 
fort  and  drawing  much  more  on  the  original  sources  than  I 
was  able  to  do  at  the  time.  Incidentally,  this  Geschichte  des 
Protestantischen  Theologie  was  given  originally  in  Barth’s 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1929  and  1930. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  keenly  interested  in  his  the¬ 
ology  but  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  so  as  to  clarify 
some  points.  He  readily  assented.  So  I  began  with  a  question 
about  his  use  and  interpretation  of  the  word  historical  and 
quoted  his  comment  on  Romans  6  where  he  refers  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  “the  non-historical  event  kat*  oxo- 
chen.***  Professor  Barth  first  of  all  assured  me  that  his  works 
that  I  had  read  so  far  were  for  the  most  part  twenty  years 
old  and  did  not  represent  his  present  thought.  He  suggested 
that  the  best  summary  of  his  views  at  present  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work  Dogmatik  im  Grundriss  (1947),  which  contains 
his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Bonn  for  the  summer  of 
1946.*  Then  he  gave  me  an  explanation  of  his  use  of  the 
word  historical  which  was  very  enlightening — ^which,  indeed, 
completely  nullifies  much  of  my  criticism  on  this  point.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  it  to  the  professor  to  publish  a 
correction  without  delay.  In  the  German  language  there  are 
two  different  words  which  are  both  translated  in  English  by 
“historical,”  but  which  have  widely  different  meanings.  This 
phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
Barth’s  theology  in  both  English  and  French.  The  word 
geschichtlich  means  “historical”  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
sense  of  an  event  that  actually  took  place.  And  Barth  rightly 
believes  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  geschichtlich.  The 
term  historisch,  however,  means  that  which  is  scientifically 
verifiable  by  historians  and  hence  “historical”  in  a  technical 
and  scientific  sense.  Admittedly,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  not  an  event  that  can  be  scientifically  proved  at  this  late 


*Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  op,  cit.,  pp.  71-75. 

'This  volume  I  secured  the  very  seme  day  end  shall  report  on  later. 
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date  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  historians.  If  it  were  possible, 
they  would  all  have  to  believe  it. 

After  some  friendly  discussion  of  the  World  Council  and 
other  matters,  I  bluntly  put  to  Professor  Barth  a  question 
which  seems  of  great  importance  to  me  and  on  which  I 
wanted  his  frank  opinion  so  as  not  to  misjudge  him.  I  asked. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  .the  Bible?  His 
reply  was.  Yes  and  No.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  meant 
this:  the  Bible  is,  like  Christ,  a  union  of  the  divine  and  the 
human.  On  the  human  side  the  Bible  may  and  does  contain 
errors.  Yet  we  have  no  right  on  this  account  to  discard  or 
reject  any  of  it.  We  must  accept  it  all.  I  told  him  in  reply 
that  I  believed  the  Bible  to  be  infallible  in  the  original  docu¬ 
ments,  though  of  course  I  did  not  accept  a  mechanical  or 
dictation  theory  of  inspiration  any  more  than  he  would.  I 
mentioned  some  of  the  archaeological  confirmations  of  the 
Bible  and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  very  ancient  manuscript 
of  Isaiah.*  But  he  warned  me  earnestly  not  to  make  my 
faith  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  depend 
on  any  such  external  proofs,  and  I  assured  him  it  did  not  but 
that  of  course  I  was  happy  for  any  historical  confirmation 
purely  for  the  sake  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I 
agreed  with  the  professor  about  the  similarity  between  Christ 
and  the  Bible  I  insisted  that  Christ’s  humanity  was  not  sin¬ 
ful  or  imperfect,  but  only  subject  to  normal  human  limita¬ 
tions.  To  my  surprise  he  quoted  2  Corinthians  5:21  in  an¬ 
swer — “He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us.”  I  replied  that 
this  did  not  mean  that  Christ  became  sin,  much  less  that  He 
became  a  sinner.  He  immediately  turned  to  his  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  to  verify  my  statement  that  the  Greek  verbs  in  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  verse  were  quite  different,  that 
is,  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us  but  we  become  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  in  Him.  This  distinction,  by  the  way,  is  preserved 
in  the  German  and  Dutch  versions  as  it  is  in  the  Revised 
Version,  if  not  the  Authorized  Version  or  French  transla- 


*See  BASOR,  No.  110,  p.  S. 
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tion.  Above  all  I  insisted  that  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us 
only  on  the  cross  and  not  before,  in  which  Professor  Barth 
did  not  agree.  As  further  proof  of  his  position  he  cited  John 
1:14,  “The  Word  was  made  flesh,”  and  affirmed  that  the 
word  flesh  always  has  an  evil  ethical  meaning  in  the  Bible. 
I  of  course  replied  that  I  was  sure  it  frequently  meant  merely 
the  human  body  as  such. 

I  should  have  greatly  enjoyed  continuing  the  discussion, 
carried  on  as  it  was  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  but  felt 
that  I  must  not  abuse  the  privilege  granted  me,  and  so  with¬ 
drew  on  the  most  cordial  terms.  Because  of  the  difference  in 
our  theological  viewpoints  I  was  not  expecting  from  the  out¬ 
set  what  actually  I  experienced,  namely,  that  I  should  And 
myself  much  drawn  to  the  professor.  He  is  the  kind  of  a 
man,  however,  that  you  cannot  help  liking,  and — ^like  all 
truly  great  men — without  pride  or  ostentation.  As  I  thought 
back  over  his  theological  background  and  training,  I  was 
struck  afresh  by  the  fact  that  he  had  managed  to  break  with 
liberalism  to  such  a  degree  and  that  he  is  evidently  still 
progressing  in  the  right  direction.  In  spite  of  the  differences 
between  us  I  had  a  warm  feeling  of  spiritual  kinship  with 
Karl  Barth  and  would  urge  all  evangelical  Christians  to  pray 
that  God  might  give  him  further  light  where  it  is  needed. 


Brussels,  Belgium 


CONTEMPORARY  AMILLENNIAL 
LITERATURE 

By  Homer  Lemuel  Payne,  Th.D. 

Amillennialism  offers  itself  as  an  integrated  system,  a 
logical  key  to  unlock  and  lead  out  the  underlying  theological 
pattern  of  Scripture.  This  claim  has  always  been  minimized 
in  some  degree  by  the  rather  marked  divergence  of  view 
among  its  supporters.  Two  world  wars  have  combined  effec¬ 
tively  to  administer  the  final  blow  to  postmillennialism  and 
at  the  same  time  to  stir  afresh  the  fires  of  the  age-long 
millennial  controversy.  The  renewed  flow  of  literature  from 
amillennial  sources  has  further  demonstrated  the  tendency 
of  that  system  to  diversity;  but  the  increasing  amount  of 
amillennial  material  has  made  the  gaining  of  a  true  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  system  difficult  for  the  average  student.  It  has 
seemed  a  worthwhile  project  in  view  of  this  to  prepare  a 
brief  survey  or  digest  of  contemporary  amillennial  authors 
collating  their  views  on  the  more  important  items  of  doc¬ 
trine.  The  purpose  is  twofold:  (1)  to  offer  assistance  to  those 
studying  the  system,  and  (2)  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the 
wide  diversity  of  doctrine  within  the  system  and  thus  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  fundamental  weakness.  While  written  from  a 
premillennial  standpoint  the  primary  objective  is  analysis, 
not  refutation. 

The  cornerstone  of  amillennialism  is  its  spiritualizing 
method  of  interpretation.  It  is  rather  surprising,  since  such 
is  the  case,  that  it  was  not  until  1934  that  any  work  of  note 
appeared  presenting  an  ordered  argument  attempting  to 
justify  this  method  from  Scripture.  The  work  referred  to  is 
Martin  J.  Wyngaarden's  The  Future  of  the  Church  in  Pro¬ 
phecy  and  Fulfillment.  Its  conclusions  will  be  noted  in  the 
proper  place.  Amillennial  doctrine  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
premillennialism  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  fields  of 
ecclesiology  and  eschatology. 

No  canvass  of  amillennial  writing  can  be  conducted  with- 
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out  recognition  of  the  fact  that  both  conservatives  and  lib¬ 
erals  subscribe  to  amillennial  views,  though  upon  different 
grounds.  Berkhof  and  Burrows*  may  perhaps  be  cited  as 
typical  of  the  two  schools  of  thought.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  that  the  conservative  (Berkhof)  rejects 
literal  interpretation,  whereas  the  liberal  rejects  the  final 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  altogether.  The  student  may 
judge  for  himself  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  view  may 
be  regarded  as  a  development  of  the  former. 

The  general  plan  cf  the  study  will  be  a  development  by 
subjects.  Outstanding  items  will  be  considered  and  quota¬ 
tions  or  condensations  given  to  show  the  views  of  the  better 
known  amillennial  writers.  Material  from  less  prominent 
authors  will  be  introduced  when  it  is  felt  that  they  offer 
some  special  contribution.  Limitations  of  space  will  necessi¬ 
tate  a  minimum  cf  comment.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
paper  is  to  make  available  a  large  body  of  material  for  ref¬ 
erence,  with  some  guide  as  to  the  individual  author’s  views. 
Evidence  as  to  trends  and  tendencies  will  be  noted  in  the 
conclusion.  Analysis  of  views  quoted  will  usually  be  given 
with  introductory  material,  to  conserve  space.  Author’s 
names  will  be  italicized  to  facilitate  location  of  material. 

THE  AMILLENNIAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 

Since  this  is  foundational  it  will  be  given  first  place  in 
the  study.  The  Reformers  held  to  historico-grammatical  in¬ 
terpretation  according  to  the  record.*  More  recent  writers 
express  varying  degrees  of  departure  from  that  position. 

Pieters  makes  an  excellent  comment  which  shows  the 
situation  clearly:  “No  one  defends  or  employs  the  allegoriz¬ 
ing  method  of  exegesis.  Calvin  and  the  other  great  Bible 
students  of  the  Reformation  saw  clearly  that  the  method 
was  wrong  and  taught  the  now  generally  accepted  ‘gram¬ 
matical-historical’  literal  interpretation,  so  far  as  the  Scrip- 


'Louis  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology. 

*MiIIar  Burrows,  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology. 
'Farrar,  The  History  of  Interpretation,  pp.  347-51. 
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tures  in  general  are  concerned.  That  they  retain  the  spirit¬ 
ualizing  method  in  expounding  many  of  the  prophecies  was 
because  they  found  themselves  forced  to  do  so  in  order  to 
be  faithful  to  the  New  Testament.”* 

AUis  enlarges  along  the  same  line:  “The  question  of 
literal  versus  figurative  interpretation  .  .  .  cannot  be  stated 
as  a  simple  alternative,  either  literal  or  figurative.  No  lit- 
eralist,  however  thoroughgoing,  takes  everything  in  the  Bible 
literally.  Nor  do  those  who  lean  to  a  more  figurative  method 
of  interpretation  insist  that  everything  is  figurative  ...  a 
thoroughly  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  im¬ 
possible.”* 

Berkhof  has  almost  nothing  specific  on  the  subject  of 
interpretation  though  he  obviously  follows  the  spiritualizing 
pattern. 

Burrows  represents  liberal  outlook:  “The  authenticity  of 
anything  that  purports  to  be  special  revelation  can  only  be 
determined  by  its  inherent  worth.  .  .  .  The  apocalyptic  liter¬ 
ature  is  essentially  predictive.  .  .  .  The  visions  in  Daniel  and 
Revelation,  like  those  in  the  extracanonical  apocalypses,  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  inspired  pictures  of  future  events,  even 
when  we  can  be  sure  what  their  symbolism  is  intended  to 
represent.  .  .  .  That  Christians  .  .  .  persist  in  literalism  .  .  . 
is  deplorable.”* 

Case  reveals  another  concept  of  liberalism  regarding  in¬ 
terpretation  :  “May  it  not  be  said  that  premillenarians  repro¬ 
duce  biblical  views  and  that  they  are  therefore  deserving  of 
our  full  confidence?  .  .  .  Millenarianism  may  quite  properly 
claim  to  be  biblical  .  .  .  any  attempt  to  evade  these  literal¬ 
istic  features  of  biblical  imagery  is  futile.  Ever  since  Ori- 
gen’s  day  certain  interpreters  of  Scripture  have  sought  to 
refute  Millennial  expectations  by  affirming  that  even  the 
most  striking  statements  about  Jesus’  return  are  to  be  un- 

^Pieters,  *‘Darbyism  vt.  The  Historic  Christian  Faith,’*  Calvin  Forum,  II, 
pp.  225-28,  May  1936. 

'Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Chureh,  p.  17. 

'Burrows,  op.  ciu,  pp.  41,  4S,  53,  cf.  also  p.  282. 
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derstood  figuratively.  These  are  evasive  devices  .  .  .  ignoring 
the  vivid  expectancy  of  the  ancients.  .  .  .  Premillennialists 
are  thoroughly  justified  in  their  protest  against  those  oppo¬ 
nents  who  allegorize  or  spiritualize  pertinent  biblical  pas¬ 
sages,  thus  retaining  scriptural  phrases  while  utterly  per¬ 
verting  their  original  significance.”’ 

Hamilton,  a  former  premillennialist,  is  quite  moderate; 
he  says  “A  good  working  rule  to  follow  is  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  accepted  unless  (a) 
the  passages  contain  obviously  figurative  language,  or  (b) 
unless  the  New  Testament  gives  authority  for  interpreting 
them  in  other  than  a  literal  sense,  or  (c)  unless  a  literal 
interpretation  would  produce  a  contradiction  with  truths, 
principles,  or  factual  statements  contained  in  the  non-sym- 
bolic  books  of  the  New  Testament.”* 

Kuyper  also  seems  very  conservative,  though  definitely  of 
the  spiritualizing  school.  Evidence  of  this  is  perhaps  most 
clearly  seen  in  his  concession  of  two  physical  resurrections 
in  Revelation  20:1-10.’  It  is  clear  in  various  places  that  he 
feels  the  requirements  of  literal  interpretation  more  than 
most  amillennialists. 

Masselink:  “We  therefore  reject  the  literal  interpretation 
of  prophecy  because  it  contradicts  the  applications  made  of 
prophecy  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  if  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out  it  renders  one  part  of  God’s  Word  in 
contradiction  to  the  other.”” 

Rutgers  is  a  bit  rancorous:  “The  simplicistic,  anti-intel¬ 
lectual  method  employed  by  Pre-s,  taking  God  ‘simply  at  His 
Word,’  will  not  nor  can  it  contribute  any  material  advance 
in  doctrinal  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  last  things.”" 

Wyngaarden,  in  view  of  his  lengthy  treatment  of  the  sub- 

*Ca«e,  The  Millennial  Hope,  pp.  213  f. 

'Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  Millennial  Faith,  p.  53. 

'Kuyper,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  pp.  289-90. 

"Mataclink,  Why  Thousand  Years?,  p.  39. 

“Rutgera,  PremUlennialism  in  America,  p.  239. 
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ject,  merits  more  extensive  consideration.  His  work  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  moderate  amillennial  position 
and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  It  is  obvious  that  there 
have  been  many  literal  fulfillments  of  prophecy.  This  does 
not  invalidate  the  claims  for  some  spiritualization.  This 
spiritualization  is  primarily  related  to  the  typical  kingdom 
or  Old  Testament  theocracy  which  foreshadowed  and  was 
to  find  its  fulfillment  and  consummation  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  church.  The  justification  for  departing  from  the  literal 
sense  is  drawn  from  the  difficulties  and  alleged  contradic¬ 
tions  which  literal  interpretation  produces.  In  addition  to 
this  a  pattern  of  latent  and  evident  spiritualization  is  found 
in  the  Scriptures  and  declared  to  be  confirmed  by  New  Testa¬ 
ment  usage.  The  pronouncements  of  Peter  (Acts  2:29-36;  1 
Pet.  2:9-10)  and  James  (Acts  15:16-18)  are  the  outstanding 
New  Testament  Scriptures  which  are  cited  to  support  the 
author’s  thesis. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  accusations  of  allegorizing 
are  denied  by  conservative  Protestant  amillennialists.  How¬ 
ever,  the  previously  quoted  admission  of  A.  Pieters  taken 
along  with  the  statements  of  Case’*  and  The  Catholic  Ency¬ 
clopedia^*  would  seem  to  indicate  the  connection  between 
allegorizing  and  amillennialism  is  a  valid  one.  Thus  amillen¬ 
nialists  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
conservative  and  liberal,  the  former  holding  to  old  Catholic 
views  of  eschatology  and  interpretation,  and  the  latter  deny¬ 
ing  the  final  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  practical  possi¬ 
bility  of  prophecy.  Around  these  two  poles  are  grouped  the 
usual  varieties  and  degrees  of  interpretation. 

COVENANT  THEOLOGY 

This  subject  is  one  peculiar  to  Reformed  circles  as  a 
brief  survey  will  demonstrate.  Leading  Catholic  writers 
ignore  it  entirely.'*  Liberal  authors,  such  as  Burrows  and 

**Cate,  op,  cit.,  p.  179. 

“Kirsch,  “Millennium,”  X,  307-9. 

**The  Standard  Catholic  theologies  by  OHafferty  and  Pohle-Preusa  hare 
no  reference  to  any  covenant  in  their  indices.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
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Case,  V  also  pass  over  it  without  comment.  Reformed  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  a  large  place  to  the  covenants  of 
works,  grace,  and  redemption.  Briefly  described,  covenant 
theology  includes  a  covenant  of  works,  which  is  declared  to 
have  existed  between  God  and  Adam  but  which  was  broken 
at  the  fall.  With  this  failure  on  man’s  part  God  introduced 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  based  on  a  pre-historic  agree¬ 
ment  within  the  Godhead,  the  covenant  of  redemption.  The 
first  positive  revelation  of  this  covenant  is  found  in  Genesis 
3:16.  Under  this  covenant  all  the  Old  Testament  covenants 
are  included;  in  fact  according  to  one  view  they  are  simply 
aspects  of  it  and  all  And  their  culmination  and  fulflllment  in 
the  new  covenant  enunciated  by  Christ  before  His  death. 
This  new  covenant  is  identical  with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

To  quote  Masselink:  “This  same  Covenant  of  Grace  which 
is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  3  and  further  developed  as  we 
have  seen  with  Abraham  and  Moses,  reaches  its  final  state 
of  fulfillment  in  the  New  Testament  Dispensation.  .  .  .  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  sacrifice  as  the  ‘blood  of  the  New  Testament,’ 
and  the  apostle  writes  to  the  Hebrews  that  He  is  the  ‘Medi¬ 
ator  of  the  new  Covenant.*  .  .  .  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  this  New  Testament  Covenant  does  not  differ  from  the 
Old  Testament  Covenant  in  essence.  Essentially  they  are 
the  same.”**  In  the  same  connection,  after  stating  that  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  same  in  all  dispensations,  he  goes 
on  to  add :  “.  .  .  That  the  New  Testament  Church  rests  upon 
the  Covenant  with  Abraham  is  not  only  plainly  revealed 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture  but  is  wrought  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  Gospel.”  This  eventuates  in  the  teaching 
that  there  is  one  church  through  all  dispensations  and  the 
church  and  the  kingdom  are  to  be  identified  in  the  present 
dispensation.** 

The  relation  of  this  basic  pattern  of  covenant  theology  to 
the  Biblical  covenants  reveals  two  distinct  points  of  view 
among  amillennialists  regarding  the  Bible  covenants.  One  is 

"Masselink,  op.  cit,  p.  62;  cf.  also  Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

'*Ib'td.,  pp  64-68. 
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that  the  stated  Old  Testament  covenants  are  merely  progres¬ 
sive  stages  in  the  administration  of  the  one  Covenant  of 
Grace,  the  New  Covenant  being  the  culmination.  Masselink 
takes  this  position  as  shown  by  his  statement,  “The  Covenant 
of  Grace  is  the  same  in  all  dispensations.””  He  writes  fur¬ 
ther,  “The  Covenant  at  Mount  Sinai  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  was  first  revealed  in  Paradise  and  later  con¬ 
tinued  with  Abraham.”**  Berkhof  agrees,  as  does  Allis,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  only  difference  in  the  various  dispensations  is 
one  of  administration.  Berkhof  ignores  entirely  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  and  Davidic  Covenants  save  for  incidental  mention,  and 
treats  the  Mosaic  Covenant  as  ** essentially  the  same  as  that 
established  with  Abraham.”  ** 

Mauro  and  Landis  follow  another  line  of  reasoning, 
namely,  that  the  Old  Testament  covenants  have  been  entirely 
abrogated  because  of  sin  and  that  only  the  new  covenant  re¬ 
mains.  Referring  to  the  Mosaic  covenant  Mauro  writes :  “That 
having  been  finally  annulled,  there  remains  now,  of  all  the 
covenants  ever  made  by  God  with  a  people  in  this  world, 
none  but  ‘the  everlasting  covenant,*  or  ‘new  covenant,*  where¬ 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Guarantor.***®  Landis,  a  Mennonite 
brother,  shows  his  view  by  giving  a  chapter  on  this  subject 
the  title,  “Covenants  Are  Made  Void  Through  Disobedience.**” 

Actually  the  point  and  pattern  is  much  the  same  in  both 
views.  There  is  the  overshadowing  Covenant  of  Grace  which 
is  regarded  as  succeeding  the  Covenant  of  Works,  broken  by 
Adam  in  Eden.  This  covenant  is  equivalent  to  a  combination 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  covenants  culminating  in  the  new 
or  “everlasting  covenant**  and  includes  all  the  redeemed  from 
Adam  to  the  Liord*s  return  without  distinction.  Under  this 
view  the  definite  earthly  promises  made  in  connection  with 
the  Old  Testament  covenants  are  either  ignored  as  in  the 


^^Masselink,  Why  Thousand  Years?,  p.  64. 

^•Ihid.,  p.  60. 

**Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  278,  287;  cf.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  59. 
*®Mauro,  The  Hope  of  Israel,  What  Is  It?,  p.  40. 

’’Landis,  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  on  Eschatology,  p.  107. 
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case  of  Hamilton  (who  does  not  touch  on  the  Old  Testament 
covenants),  declared  to  be  merely  subordinate  and  typical  as 
with  Berkhof,"  held  as  abrogated  which  is  illustrated  by 
Landis,**  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  exhaustively  in  the  past 
as  exemplified  by  Allis'*  or  implied  to  be  inspiring  but  mis¬ 
taken  as  with  Case." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  covenant  theologists  agree  in  doing 
away  with  the  earthly  aspect  of  the  promises  of  God  to 
Israel  though  they  disagree  as  to  the  method. 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  CHURCH 

It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  amillennialism  that  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  Israel  and  the  church  in  the  divine  pro¬ 
gram.  Israel  is  seen  as  the  church  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  parallel  fashion  the  New  Testament  church  is  regarded 
as  spiritual  Israel.  There  is  a  minimum  of  disagreement 
among  amillennialists  at  this  point.  Liberal  writers,  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated  by  quotation  from  Case,  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  foretold  a  future  earthly 
kingdom  of  glory  for  Israel.  However,  since  they  reject  the 
unity  and  true  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  hona  fide  prophecy,  they  recognize  no  necessity 
for  reconciling  the  earthly  program  and  promises  of  Israel 
with  the  heavenly  and  universal  program  of  the  church.  They 
simply  accept  the  two  as  natural  steps  of  human  progress  in 
the  development  of  true  religion:  a  part  of  the  over-all  cul¬ 
tural  evolution  of  the  race. 

A  product  of  this  identification  of  Israel  and  the  church 
seems  apparent  in  the  marked  under-emphasis  among  amil- 
lennial  writers  on  the  revealed  nature,  mission,  and  destiny 
of  the  church.  Even  Berkhof,  who  registers  surprise  at  the 
failure  of  other  theologians  to  give  ecclesiology  its  rightful 
place,**  has  scarcely  a  dozen  references  to  Ephesians  1-3, 

**Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

*'Landii,  o>.  cit.,  p.  123. 

**AlHi,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

"Gate,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

**Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  553. 
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which  is  the  outstanding  doctrinal  passage  on  the  church 
and  its  mystery  character.  These  are  all  comprehended  in 
four  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  pages  he  devotes  to  eccle- 
siology.  He  makes  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  church  as 
a  “mystery."  Since  his  is  the  only  Protestant  amillennial  the¬ 
ology  which  gives  any  reasonable  space  to  ecclesiology  at  all, 
the  incompleteness  of  the  system  at  this  point  is  evident. 
Berkhof’s  concept  of  the  church  is  briefly  expressed  in  one 
sentence:  “The  New  Testament  church  is  essentially  one  with 
the  church  of  the  old  dispensation.”” 

The  outstanding  exception  in  this  general  under-emphasis 
on  ecclesiology  is  Allis.  He  gives  twenty  pages  to  Paul’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  nearly  all  of  which  are  related  to  Ephe¬ 
sians  3:1-6  and  the  mystery  character  of  the  church.”  His 
argument  is  as  follows:  a  mystery  in  Scripture  is  not  some¬ 
thing  entirely  unknown;  Paul  was  not  the  exclusive  apostle 
of  the  mystery;  emphasis  in  the  interpretation  is  to  be 
placed  cn  the  qualifying  phrase,  “as  it  hath  now  been  re¬ 
vealed.”  The  definite  and,  for  his  case,  contradictory  state¬ 
ment  in  Colossians  1 :26  he  passes  by  with  a  reference. 

Landis,  a  later  amillennial  writer  who  had  access  to  Allis’ 
book,  skirts  the  entire  issue  of  a  mystery  church  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  work  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  on  Escha¬ 
tology. 

Lenski,  although  not  writing  from  a  theological  view¬ 
point,  agrees  essentially  with  Allis’  position.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  “mystery”  passages  as  crucial,  however;  so  his 
comment  is  quite  brief.” 

Warfield  has  no  special  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  as  such  in  his  collected  writings. 

Wyngaarden  again  is  particularly  interesting.  His  pri¬ 
mary  objective  is  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  identity 
between  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  and  the  New  Testament 

p.  571. 

••Allif,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90-110. 

’'Lenski,  Interpretation  of  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philippians,  pp.  468-69. 
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church.  To  this  end  he  lists  nearly  a  dozen  references  to 
Ephesians  2:12-19,  which  he  regards  as  establishing  the  in¬ 
duction  of  Gentile  converts  into  the  Old  Testament  kingdom 
relationship  as  opposed  to  that  uniquely  new  relationship 
described  by  Paul  as  the  “mystery”  church.  Outside  this, 
Wyngaarden  practically  ignores  the  entire  first  three  chap¬ 
ters  of  Ephesians  and  makes  no  reference  at  all  to  Colossians 
1:26.  In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  primarily  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  positive  scope  of  spiritualization  in  Scripture. 
Yet  that  is  scarcely  warrant  for  ignoring  all  but  a  severely 
limited  portion  of  the  main  New  Testament  passage  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.*® 

O'Rafferty,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  gives  some  space 
to  the  study  of  the  church  in  his  volume  on  the  Apostle’s 
Creed.  His  treatment  is  primarily  from  the  Roman  rather 
than  the  Biblical  standpoint,  however.  References,  where  they 
do  appear,  are  merely  cited  as  proof  texts.  Beyond  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  Roman  church  is  “the  church”  he  has  this  to 
say,  “The  Church  embraces  all  the  just  from  Adam  to  the 
last  of  the  elect  at  the  end  of  time.”**  Pohle-Preuss,  the  other 
standard  Catholic  theology,  contains  no  separate  loctis  for 
the  church. 

Burrows,  though  liberal,  contains  an  unusually  detailed 
consideration  of  the  Biblical  material  on  the  church.  It  is 
scattered  under  various  headings,  which  reveals  his  failure 
to  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of  Biblical  eccle- 
siology.  If  his  treatment  is  liberal,  however,  it  is  also  rela¬ 
tively  comprehensive.  He  recognizes  but  one  mystery,  which 
he  understands  as  referring  to  the  gospel.**  His  description 
of  the  church  follows  closely  the  conventional  amillennial 
pattern:  “The  church  is  historically  a  continuation  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Old  Testament  congregation.”** 


*® Wyngaarden,  op.  cit.,  p.  211,  index. 

“O’Rafferty,  Instructions  on  Christian  Doctrine  (The  Apostles’  Creed), 
p.  250. 

* ‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 

**Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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The  facts  reviewed  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
main  there  is  more  than  ordinary  unity  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  but  there  is  a  marked  avoidance  of  the 
most  important  Scriptures  related  to  that  doctrine. 

Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^9) 


“All  the  knowledge  which  we  have  or  can  have  in  our 
present  state  of  existence  about  the  spiritual  world,  about 
eternity,  must  be  derived  from  the  Bible.  It  is  our  light  in 
darkness,  our  comfort  in  adversity,  our  support  in  death. 
All  correct  theology  must  come  from  it,  all  complete  civiliza¬ 
tion  must  originate  in  it,  all  the  good  order  of  society  must 
be  sustained  by  it.  It  has  given  occasion  to  probably  more 
than  half  of  all  the  literary  labor  which  has  been  performed 
in  the  world,  and  the  very  highest  and  happiest  efforts  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  put  forth  under  its  influence.  The 
more  one  studies  it  the  more  intensely  does  he  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  the  more  he  learns  from  it  the  more  he  sees 
beyond  that  is  yet  to  be  learned,  and  instead  of  ever  ex¬ 
hausting  it  by  the  most  earnest,  the  longest  continued  and 
most  successful  research  the  further  he  goes  the  further  he 
has  to  go,  while  new  beauties  continue  to  develop  on  every 
side  and  he  never  comes  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  end.  . . 
How  little  even  Christian  men  the  world  over  yet  know  of 
what  is  in  their  Bibles!” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1853. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  “PARADISE  LOST” 

By  Earle  E.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number ^  1949) 

Paradise  Lost  reveals  little  as  to  Milton’s  conception  of 
the  church.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  his  position  would  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  many  who  believe  that  there  is  an  invisible 
church  composed  of  those  who  are  truly  Christian  and  that, 
for  purposes  of  fellowship,  members  of  this  invisible  church 
associate  in  visible  churches.  The  only  condition  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  visible  church  apart  from  faith  in  Christ  is  bap¬ 
tism  by  immersion. 

.  .  .  Them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  produent  stream.  ...  12 :441-42 

Milton  rejected  infant  baptism.  Though  this  is  not  indicated 
in  the  poem,  he  says  in  the  Christian  Doctrine:  “Hence  it 
follows  that  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized.””  Unlike  many, 
Milton  held  that  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper — ^both  of  which  he  recommended  as  aids  to  faith — 
are  not  indispensable  and  that  one  may  get  along  quite  well 
without  them.”  He  also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Quakers, 
makes  much  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  one  who  will  illumine 
the  Scriptures  and  guide  the  believer.  This  is  so  apparent  in 
the  poem  that  Sampson  feels  that  Paradise  Lost  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Milton’s  creed  and  based  upon  Quaker  principles.” 
Neither  in  the  poem  nor  in  the  Christian  Doctrine  is  Milton 
very  well-disposed  to  a  paid  and  ordained  ministry,  for  he 
feels  that  they  engage  in  their  ministry  for  the  most  part 
just  to  make  money,  and  try  to  control  the  people  by  setting 
up  laws  in  order  to  determine  their  salvation  and  conduct  or 
to  mislead  them  by  mere  rites  and  forms.”  In  these  criti- 


*'Ibid.,  chap.  28,  p.  171. 

**Ibid.,  chap.  28,  p.  20. 

**Op.  cit.  and  the  chapter  on  the  poem. 

**Paradise  Lost,  12:S05-40;  cf.  the  Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  31,  pp.  297, 
301-3,  325. 
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cisms  he  seems  to  be  referring  more  particularly  to  the  Ro- 
man  and  the  Anglican  churches. 

A  consideration  of  Milton’s  eschatology  or  doctrine  of  the 
future  would  include  his  view  of  death,  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  final  judgment.  Milton’s  view  of  death  is 
based  upon  his  view  of  the  relation  of  soul  to  body  and  of 
them  both  to  matter.  Holding  as  he  did  that  matter  is  inde¬ 
structible  and  that  body  and  soul  are  one,  he  taught  that  at 
death  the  body  and  soul  do  not  part  but  both  ''sleep”  on 
until  the  final  resurrection,  when  they  shall  be  raised  to¬ 
gether.”  Thus,  between  death  and  resurrection,  the  soul  has 
no  existence  apart  from  the  body.  Milton  shared  this  view 
in  common  with  others  called  Mortalists  or  Soul-Sleepers  in 
his  day.*’  This  view  is  nowhere  clearly  expressed  in  Paradise 
Lost,  but  the  lines — 

.  .  .  Temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  Victor’s  heel. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems;  a  death,  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.  12 :433-35 

— suggest  this  idea.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  at  least 
as  far  as  Christ  was  concerned  Milton  did  not  teach  that 
both  body  and  soul  died  when  He  was  crucified,  for  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  that  event  he  writes — 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due 
All  that  of  me  can  die.  .  .  .  3:245-46. 

Milton’s  concept  of  the  end  of  the  earth,  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  last  judgment  is  premillennial.  A  study  of  the  escha¬ 
tological  passages  in  the  poem  gives  the  order  of  events  to 
take  place  in  the  future  somewhat  as  follows:  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ  to  heaven  the  world  will  become  more 
and  more  evil,  while  the  church  will  be  slowly  increasing  in 
numbers.  Christ  will  return  to  earth  for  His  followers,  judge 
both  them  and  the  wicked,  chain  Satan  for  a  thousand  years 
in  the  abyss  and  during  that  time  rule  on  earth  with  His 


**Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  31,  p.  6. 

**Hanford,  op.  cit.,  p.  181;  cf.  the  Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  13. 
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followers.  At  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  Satan  will  free 
himself  and  fight  against  Christ  and  His  followers,  and  will 
then  be  defeated  and  both  wicked  angels  and  men  will  receive 
their  punishment;  earth  will  be  cleansed  by  fire  and  a  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  will  emerge,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  and  heaven  will  enter  into  a  blissful  eternity.**  His 
premillennialism  is  more  specifically  stated  in  his  Christian 
Doctrine.** 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  it  seems  in  order  to  devote 
some  thought  as  to  whether  Milton  did — 

.  .  .  Assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  1 :25-26 

As  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  relevant  passages, 

...  to  him 

Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordain’d 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create;  instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffuse 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite.  7 :186-91 

0,  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce. 

And  evil  turn  to  good.  ...  12 :469-71 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God ;  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend.  12 :561-64 

Milton  did  not  succeed  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
but  asserted  that  God  created  good  out  of  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  fall  of  Satan  and  the  consequent  fall  of  man  by 
reason  of  His  rescuing  man  through  Christ.  All  man  can  do 
is  to  love  and  obey  God,  knowing  that  his  own  will  is  free. 
This  conclusion — ^which  I  feel  is  Milton’s — does  not  answer 

**Paradhe  Lost,  3:315-41;  12:451-65,  535-51. 

**Cliap.  33,  pp.  337-81. 
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the  greater  question  of  evil  in  a  world  controlled  by  God, 
nor  why  an  omnipotent  God  who  could  foreknow  and  foresee 
all  would  allow  man  to  fall  or  even  permit  Satan  to  fall.  Mil¬ 
ton's  Calvinistic  stress  on  an  objective  sovereign  God  some¬ 
what  clashed  with  his  corresponding  Arminian  stress  on  the 
free  will  of  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  factor,  when  recog¬ 
nized,  explains  such  inconsistencies  in  the  poem  as  mentioned 
above. 

This  study  of  the  poem  reveals,  contrary  to  common  be¬ 
lief,  that  Milton  held  doctrines  considered  heretical  by  the 
church  in  his  day  and  in  the  present  time.’®  His  Arianism  is 
apparent  from  the  assertion  of  Christ’s  creation  in  time  by 
the  Father  as  the  first  of  all  His  created  works.  His  view  of 
matter  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  a  good  theologian;  and 
the  identity  of  body  and  soul  resulting  from  that  concept 
of  matter,  which  also  led  him  to  believe  in  soul  sleep  between 
earth  and  resurrection,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  church.  In 
contrast  to  these  points,  some  of  them  controversial,  Milton 
in  the  poem  accepted  the  orthodox  Augustinian  anthropology 
and  soteriology  current  in  his  day.  Thus  his  heretical  ten¬ 
dencies  appear  to  have  escaped  notice  until  the  discovery  of 
the  manuscript  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  in  1823.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  this  treatise  and  the  poem  has  made  the  unorthodox 
doctrines  in  the  poem  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Few  men  of 
Milton’s  time  would  have  accused  him  of  heretical  tendencies 
only  on  the  basis  of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  theology  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  is  based  upon 
Scripture  alone  and  pages  of  Scripture  references  are  given 
to  support  his  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poem  in¬ 
cludes  so  much  material  from  classical  and  other  sources  that 
his  system  of  theology  is  considered  by  some  to  be  eclectic. 
Sometimes  these  erudite  allusions  almost  cause  the  reader  to 
lose  the  thread  of  the  story  in  the  poem.  Because  of  these 
facts  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Rawlings  that  at  times  Mil* 


’•Hanford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178-83;  cf.  Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  Their 
Theology,  p.  273. 
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ton  subordinated  his  theology  to  the  grand  plan  of  his  epic 
in  order  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  epic  might  be  made 
manifest,  namely,  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  He  himself  in  other  poems  describes  the  genesis  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  development  of  a  proper  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  it.”  The  poem,  which  was  most  likely  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  treatise  on  doctrine,  has  less  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  heretical  tendencies  in  it,  but  as  the  poem  developed 
they  became  more  pronounced.  Certainly  Milton  was  not  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  that  his  contemporaries  and  several 
succeeding  generations  thought  him  to  be,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  he  was  the  heretic  that  men  like  Strong,  writing  on  the 
theology  of  his  poetry,  claim  him  to  be.  He  seems  to  have 
drifted  steadily  in  his  thinking  from  the  Puritan  position  to 
that  stated  in  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Christian  Doe- 
trine.  When  the  former  was  written  he  had  not  travelled  as 
far  on  the  road  to  heterodoxy  as  he  did  later  in  life. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


Rawlings,  "Transfigured  Theology  of  'Paradise  Lost,’”  Westminster 
Review  (January,  1900),  15:32-41;  cf.  C.  S.  Lewis,  op.  eit.,  pp.  1,  4*5. 
^‘Hanford,  op.  cit.,  pp  147-48. 
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DARKNESS  AND  THE  LIGHT 

By  L.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Th.M. 

When  Abram  returned  to  his  tent  near  the  oaks  of  Mamre 
after  having  delivered  his  nephew  Lot  from  the  hand  of 
Chedorlaomer,  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  saying, 
“Fear  not,  Abram:  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward”  (Gen.  16:1).  That  was  the  day  on  which  Jehovah 
made  a  covenant  with  Abram;  but  when  the  sun  was  going 
down  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  a  dread,  even  a  great 
darkness,  came  over  him.  And  after  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
there  was  all  about  him  a  thick  darkness;  yet  he  saw  out 
of  the  midst  of  this  great  darkness  a  smoking  furnace,  and 
a  flaming  torch  which  passed  between  the  sacrifices  he  had 
slaughtered  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

The  counterpart  to  this  experience  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  real¬ 
izes  with  dread  the  blackness  of  his  own  soul  in  its  ignor¬ 
ance  and  self-will,  and  the  grace  of  God  which  has  made 
an  everlasting  covenant  under  the  terms  of  which  he  has 
become  a  child  of  God  with  Christ  as  the  light  of  his  life. 
We  shall  therefore  trace  in  the  present  study  the  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  reveals  to  us  the  nature  of  God  as 
light,  and  the  nature  of  man  as  darkness. 

GOD  IS  LIGHT 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  us  by  far  the  most  detailed 
description  of  the  appearance  of  God,  although  we  remember 
the  word  of  John  the  beloved  disciple  that  “no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him”  (John  1:18). 
The  description  given  by  Ezekiel  is  a  true  picture  of  what 
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the  prophet  saw  by  the  river  Chebar,  when  the  heavens  were 
opened  and  he  beheld  visions  of  God.  In  the  opening  chapter 
of  his  prophecy  he  says :  “And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  stormy 
wind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,  with  a  fire  in¬ 
folding  itself,  and  a  brightness  round  about  it,  and  out  of 
the  midst  thereof  as  it  were  glowing  metal,  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  .  .  .  And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their 
[the  living  creatures’]  heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as 
the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone ;  and  upon  the  likeness  of 
the  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon 
it  above.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  glowing  metal,  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fire  within  it  round  about,  from  the  appearance  of 
his  loins  and  upward;  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins 
and  downward  I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  and 
there  was  brightness  round  about  him.  As  the  appearance  of 
the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  And  when  I 
saw  it,  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  voice  of  one  that 
spake”  (1:4,  26-28). 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that,  although  Ezekiel  was  given 
to  see  more  of  the  detail  of  the  throne  of  God  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  yet  he  by  no  means  attempts  to  describe  God 
himself  other  than  as  “a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man.”  What  he  saw  as  the  outstanding  features  of  the  vision 
were  rather  the  “fire  infolding  itself,”  and  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire  “as  it  were  glowing  metal.”  And  the  brightness 
round  about  the  throne  of  God  quite  defied  any  further  de¬ 
lineation  of  God’s  person.  Even  the  firmament  which 
stretched  out  under  the  throne  of  God  was  dazzling,  as  blind¬ 
ing  as  a  field  of  ice  in  the  blaze  of  day.  Little  wonder  then  it 
is  that  he  fell  on  his  face  when  such  a  sight  burst  upon  his 
eyes!  “God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all”  (John 
1:6b). 

Daniel  had  the  same  experience  in  the  “visions  of  his 
head  upon  his  bed”  (Dan.  7:1),  and  his  spirit  was  grieved  in 
the  midst  of  his  body  and  the  visions  of  his  head  troubled 
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him.  For  he  says:  “I  beheld  till  thrones  were  placed,  and 
one  that  was  ancient  of  days  did  sit:  his  raiment  was  white 
as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool ;  his  throne 
was  fiery  flames,  and  the  wheels  thereof  burning  fire.  A 
fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him.  .  .  .” 
(Dan.  7:9,  10a). 

The  man  Daniel  saw  little  else  but  fiery  flames  and  burn¬ 
ing  fire,  nor  is  it  permitted  to  man  to  behold  God.  “And  he 
said  [to  Moses],  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face;  for  man  shall 
not  see  me  and  live”  (Exodus  33:20).  This  is  He  who,  with 
the  Son,  dwells  in  light  unapproachable,  “whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  nor  can  see”  (1  Tim.  6:16). 

And  shall  a  man,  other  than  the  man  Ghrist  Jesus,  ever 
behold  God?  The  Lord  Jesus  told  the  Jews,  “Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judg¬ 
ment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life”  (John  5:24). 
He  did  not  attempt  to  describe  God  other  than  as  “him  that 
sent  me.”  Who  was  this?  What  was  He  like?  The  answer  to 
such  questions  is  the  word  of  the  Son,  “For  this  is  the  will 
of  my  Father,  that  every  one  that  beholdeth  the  Son,  and 
believeth  on  him,  should  have  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day”  (John  6:40).  For  even  that  beloved 
disciple  when  he  saw  a  door  opened  in  heaven  and  heard 
the  voice  which  beckoned  him  saying,  “Come  up  hither” 
(Rev.  4:1),  saw  none  other  things  than  Ezekiel  or  Daniel  had 
seen.  For  himself  testifies:  “Straightway  I  was  in  the  Spirit: 
and  behold,  there  was  a  throne  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  throne;  and  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like 
a  jasper  stone  and  a  sardius :  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  like  an  emerald  to  look  upon”  (Rev.  4:2,  3). 

And  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  was  caught  up  “even  to 
the  third  heaven”  (2  Cor.  12:2b),  is  not  permitted  to  add 
further  details  to  any  description  of  God.  In  fact  he  does 
not  speak  of  what  he  saw;  only  that  he  “heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter”  (2  CJor. 
12:4b). 
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Truly  we  must  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “0  Jehovah  my 
God,  thou  art  very  great;  Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and 
majesty:  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment” 
(Ps.  104:1,  2).  God  is  light!  God  is  light!  With  Him  can  be 
neither  variation,  nor  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning  (Jas. 
1:17). 


CHRIST,  THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  GOD 

How  then  can  man  know  God?  If  He  is  transcendent, 
having  a  being  entirely  apart  from  His  creation,  not  only 
Himself  clothed  in  light  but  having  a  nature  which  is  light, 
has  He  made  no  provision  for  the  communication  of  the 
knowledge  of  Himself  to  the  work  of  His  hand? 

God  has  made  such  a  provision,  abundant  provision,  for 
“God  is  love”  (1  John  4:8b).  “Herein  was  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  us,  that  God  hath  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him”  (1  John 
4:9).  So  let  us  appreciate  what  wondrous  grace  this  was; 
and  if  the  Son  of  God  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among 
us  let  us  realize  what  He  is,  at  least  let  us  allow  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  His  person  in  the  Word  of  God  its  full  weight  in  our 
hearts.  God’s  Son  is  the  “the  effulgence  of  his  glory  and  the 
very  image  of  his  substance”  (Heb.  1:3).  He  it  is,  the  Son, 
who  is  “the  image  of  the  invisible  God”  (Col.  1:16).  For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  who  ever  liveth  in  light  unapproachable, 
that  “all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead”  (Col.  2:9)  should  abide 
in  the  Son  in  such  a  fashion  that  God  Himself  should  be 
known  and  seen  in  bodily  form.  This  very  thing  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  sought  to  behold,  yet  they  were 
never  able  to  perceive  more  than  the  burning  fire  and  daz¬ 
zling  light  which  ever  surrounded  His  person.  Isaiah  indeed 
said,  “In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
[skirts]  filled  the  temple”  (Isa.  6:1).  But  now  it  was  all  so 
different!  “And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us 
(and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from 
the  Father),  full  of  grace  and  truth”  (John  1:14). 
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When  our  Lord  took  on  a  body  of  flesh,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  resplendent  light  which  constituted  a  part  of  His 
very  nature  as  Son  of  God  should  be  veiled,  covered  over, 
in  order  that  He  might  mingle  with  men  and  so  reveal  the 
Father  to  them.  When  two  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  Andrew  and  John,  had  heard  their  teacher  say  concern¬ 
ing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  He  passed  by,  “Behold,  the  Lamb 
of  God!”  they  set  out  immediately  so  as  to  engage  Him,  if 
possible,  in  conversation.  There  was  nothing  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  which  overawed  these  disciples,  or  filled  them 
with  any  conscious  apprehension  of  the  majesty  of  His  real 
nature.  The  Lord  was  genial  with  them;  for  when  He  knew 
they  were  following  Him,  He  turned  and  with  sweet  kind¬ 
ness  asked  them,  “What  seek  ye?”  (John  1:38).  And  they, 
with  that  winsomeness  which  manifestly  betokens  the  re¬ 
quest  for  privacy  of  conversation,  inquired  of  Him  where 
He  was  then  living.  The  Lord  sensed  immediately  what  they 
meant,  and  with  graciousness  invited  them  to  come  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  they  liked  with  Him.  So  they  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  without  knowing  or 
realizing  the  full  impact  of  the  nature  of  His  personality. 
They  asked  Him  questions.  Would  He  not  explain  to  them 
the  phrase  the  Baptist  had  used  in  regard  of  Him,  when  he 
said,  “Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world!”  (John  1:29).  They  spoke  freely  with  Him, 
and  He  spoke  freely  with  them  throughout  the  entire  con¬ 
versation  which  lasted  at  least  two  hours  (see  John  1:39b). 
And  the  Lord  convinced  them  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed  of  God,  the  seed  of  David,  for  whom  God  would 
establish  the  throne  forever  (see  2  Sam.  7:13b).  But  not 
only  so;  He  also  convinced  these  two  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  that  He  was  the  prophet  of  whom  Moses  had  spoken, 
whom  God  would  raise  up  unto  Israel,  into  whose  mouth 
God  would  put  words  to  be  spoken,  with  the  promise  that 
He  indeed  would  speak  all  that  God  should  command  Him 
(see  Deut.  18:18). 

And  when  Andrew  discovered  this  wonderful  fact  that 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  his  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  find  his  own  brother — ^the  one  who  knew  him 
best.  With  joy  and  exultation  he  declared  to  Simon  Peter, 
“We  [John  and  I]  have  found  the  Messiah”  (John  1:41). 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  gainsaying  on  the 
part  of  Simon  Peter,  for  when  he  realized  that  Andrew's 
testimony  was  the  result  of  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Lord  Himself  the  reality  of  this  testimony  urged  him  at 
least  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Lord  also.  But  could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of 
God,  “the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  of  his 
substance”  (Heb.  1:3).  So  far  as  a  revelation  of  God  was 
concerned  it  was  a  true  revelation,  that  conversation  in  an 
undesignated  home  beyond  the  Jordan.  And  how  natural  it 
all  was!  Andrew  and  John  did  not  come  away  from  this 
interview  with  the  weakening  sensation  of  Daniel,  who  testi¬ 
fied  that  “there  remained  no  strength  in  me;  for  my  come¬ 
liness  was  turned  in  me  into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no 
strength”  (Dan.  10:8).  Neither  did  these  disciples  experi¬ 
ence  a  great  quaking  come  over  them,  as  did  the  men  who 
were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  “a  man  clothed  in  linen, 
whose  loins  were  girded  with  pure  gold  of  Uphaz;  his  body 
also  was  like  the  beryl,  and  his  face  as  the  appearance  of 
lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  flaming  torches”  (Dan.  10:5,  6). 
But,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  joyousness  in  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  the  facts  presented.  And  so  Andrew  brought  his 
brother  to  the  Lord.  And  when  Simon  Peter  stood  before 
Jesus,  “Jesus  looked  upon  him,”  allowing  His  gaze  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  the  depths  of  Peter’s  soul.  It  was  the  gaze  of 
yearning  love,  yearning  to  give  to  Peter  all  that  the  Lord 
Himself  was,  in  order  that  Peter — a  man  who  at  the  best 
had  only  the  promise  of  eternal  life — might  know  God,  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal.  This  was  the  provision  which  God 
(who  is  love)  made,  so  that  man,  the  work  of  His  hands, 
might  have  true  knowledge  of  Him. 

And  yet,  lest  man  should  by  familiarity  with  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  come  to  feel  that  the  Christ  had  utterly 
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divested  Himself  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (John  17:6),  God  permitted  Peter  and 
James  and  John  to  behold  that  glory.  The  dazzling  light, 
which  was  normally  veiled  by  our  Lord’s  body  of  flesh,  broke 
through  that  veil  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  when  His 
face  shone  as  the  sun  for  brightness  and  His  garments  be¬ 
came  white  as  light. 

This  light,  although  blinding  to  the  human  eye,  yet  for 
the  purpose  was  such  as  Peter  and  James  and  John  could 
fairly  look  upon,  for  “they  saw  his  glory”  (Luke  9:32). 
Light  was  the  native  element  of  our  Lord’s  spirit.  And  when 
He  spoke  to  His  disciples  about  His  sure  return  “in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  his  angels”  (Mat.  16:27),  He  promised 
that  some  of  them  at  least  would  in  no  wise  taste  death  till 
they  saw  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom.  And  this 
was  what  Peter  and  James  and  John  saw,  “after  six  days” 
from  the  time  He  spoke  this  promise.  These  were  the  dis¬ 
ciples  He  took  with  Him  when  He  went  up  into  the  mountain 
to  pray :  “and  he  was  transfigured  before  them ;  and  his  gar¬ 
ments  became  glistering,  exceeding  white,  so  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  whiten  them”  (Mark  9:2,  3). 

This  experience,  of  course,  was  only  the  prelude  to  those 
appearances  which  would  take  place  after  His  death,  resur¬ 
rection  and  ascension.  After  His  death  and  resurrection — 
when  He  appeared  unto  His  disciples — there  was  still  that 
approach  and  access  which,  though  filled  with  a  sense  of  His 
deity,  was  normal  and  natural  in  the  approach  of  one  human 
being  to  another.  For  when  He  appeared  to  the  seven  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  He  was  not  transfigured  before  them,  nor 
was  His  raiment  glistering.  He  said  to  them,  “Come  and 
break  your  fast”  (John  21:12).  They  came  near  Him,  near 
to  the  place  where  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid 
thereon  and  bread,  and  the  Lord  took  the  bread  and  gave  it 
to  them,  and  the  fish  likewise.  “And  none  of  the  disciples 
durst  inquire  of  him.  Who  art  thou?  knowing  that  it  was 
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the  Lord”  (John  21:12).  But  when  He  appeared  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  how  different  everything 
was! 

The  dazzling  light  of  His  nature  as  God  broke  upon  this 
wilful  unbeliever,  just  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to 
breathe  out  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord  in  the  Syrian  city.  Himself  testified  before  the 
mob  in  the  temple  area  in  Jerusalem:  *‘And  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  as  I  made  my  journey,  and  drew  nigh  unto  Damascus, 
about  noon,  suddenly  there  shone  from  heaven  a  great  light 
round  about  me.  And  I  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me? 
And  I  answered.  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  he  said  unto  me, 
I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  persecutest.  And  they 
that  were  with  me  beheld  indeed  the  light,  but  they  heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me”  (Acts  22:6-9). 

Saul  heard  that  voice.  He  also  saw  the  light,  but  it  was 
a  light  “above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,”  and  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  that  light  as  a  personality  had 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  spoken  to  him,  calling  him  by  name.  So 
it  was  with  the  multitude  that  stood  by  the  Lord  in  His  last 
appeal  to  them,  before  He  retired  with  His  disciples  into 
the  upper  room.  God  spoke  to  the  Son  in  the  hour  when  He 
sensed  the  imminence  of  that  awful  death  for  sin  upon  the 
cross,  promising  the  Son  that,  as  He  had  glorified  His  own 
name  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  in  a  body  of  flesh,  so 
now  He  would  once  more  glorify  His  own  name  by  that 
death  of  the  Son  which  would  deliver  all  them  “who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  [of 
Satan]”  (cf.  John  12:28;  Heb.  2:15).  But  the  multitude,  when 
they  heard  this  voice,  said  that  it  had  thundered,  while 
others  said  that  an  angel  had  spoken  to  Him.  Manifestly 
they  did  not  know  that  God  the  Father  had  spoken  to  His 
Son.  The  message  had  not  been  directed  at  them,  even 
though  the  Lord  told  them  afterward  that  the  voice  had 
come  not  for  His  sake,  but  for  their  sakes.  When  the  blind- 
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ing  light  struck  the  Persecutor  of  the  Church,  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  no  form  or  figure  in  the  one  who  had  directed  His 
voice  to  him.  So  great  was  this  light,  in  fact,  that  when  the 
experience  was  over  Saul  opened  his  eyes,  but  could  not  see; 
“and  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Da¬ 
mascus”  (Acts  9:8). 

This,  then,  was  “the  body  of  glory”  (Phil.  3:21)  which 
the  Lord  received  when  His  body  of  humiliation  was  raised 
from  among  the  dead.  It  was  a  body  of  glory  because  He 
Himself  is  light.  That  He  specifically  described  Himself  as 
light  cannot  be  denied,  for  He  said  to  that  same  multitude 
already  alluded  to,  “Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  among 
you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  that  darkness  overtake 
you  not”  (John  12:35).  Of  course.  He  was  not  manifested 
to  them  in  the  glory  of  that  light  which  He  manifested  to 
Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus;  but  He  could  have  been,  had 
it  been  proper,  just  as  to  Peter  and  James  and  John  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  or  to  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Go-d  is  light,  and  dwells  in  light  unapproachable.  “No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him”  (John  1:18). 

“God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all”  (1  John 
1:5).  We  have  demonstrated  the  resplendent  radiance  of  God 
as  light,  light  which  breaks  upon  the  human  eye  with  blind¬ 
ing  brilliancy.  But  this  description  does  not  at  all  exhaust 
the  content  of  the  light  which  is  God.  There  is  another  and 
a  far  more  amazing,  marvelous  light  which  is  also  God.  This 
too  is  a  veritable  attribute  of  His  nature,  and  we  believe 
one  with  that  bright  shining  of  His  outward  presence.  God 
is  light;  that  is  to  say  also.  He  is  omniscient.  “And  there  is 
no  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight:  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  laid  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do”  (Heb.  4:13).  It  is  this  power  divine  which 
sets  every  fact  or  possibility  in  such  light  that  its  true  na¬ 
ture  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  only  it  is  who  can  bring  all 
things  to  the  proof.  I  speak  here  of  the  truth  set  forth  in 
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Ephesians  6 :13,  where  the  apostle  says,  “But  all  things  when 
they  are  reproved  are  made  manifest  by  the  light :  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  made  manifest  is  light.”  The  word  here  trans¬ 
lated  as  “reproved”  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  that 
verse  which  explains  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
unbelievers:  “And  he,  when  he  is  come,  will  convict  the 
world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 
ment”  (John  16:8).  God,  without  any  effort  on  His  part 
because  He  is  light  itself,  is  able  to  know  the  true  nature  of 
everything  in  the  universe  He  created,  including  “things 
visible  and  things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  powers”  (Col.  1:16).  Hence  it  follows  that 
sin,  a  consideration  of  which  we  will  come  to  later,  is  easily 
and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  mind  of  God  in  its  true  nature. 

For  example,  in  Lucifer’s  brilliant  mind  the  plan  for  a 
throne  in  heaven  and  a  throne  on  the  earth  was  resplendent 
with  light  (see  Isa.  14:13,  14).  But  God  knew  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  was  a  lie.  It  was  a  lie,  first,  because  it  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  finite  mind.  Lucifer  was  indeed  “full  of  wisdom,” 
and  in  fact  he  sealed  up  the  sum  (Ezek.  28:12).  But  he  was 
a  finite  creature,  even  though  he  had  been  appointed  of  God 
as  “the  anointed  cherub”  that  covered  the  throne  of  God. 
Compared  with  the  omniscience  of  God,  Lucifer’s  brilliance 
was  but  darkness.  Out  of  innumerable  possibilities  known 
only  to  the  infinite  God,  Lucifer  had  been  placed  “upon  the 
holy  mountain  of  God,”  and  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  stones  of  fire  which  surrounded  the  throne  of 
the  Creator.  Here  indeed  was  the  highest  place  a  creature 
could  possibly  hold,  the  very  highest.  God  knew  that  a  crea¬ 
ture  could  never  fulfil  the  greatest  measure  of  his  abilities 
apart  from  absolute  loyalty  and  willing  submission  to  the 
sovereign  will  of  God.  It  was  not  at  all  that  God  was  with¬ 
holding  from  the  creature  something  which  was  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  creature  to  realize,  for  only  God  can  bring 
to  the  proof — can  place  with  unfailing  precision — every  fact 
and  possibility  in  the  true  light  of  its  nature.  This  is  the 
very  fact  of  God  to  which  the  pride  of  Lucifer  blinded  him. 
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Only  God  can  know  the  issue.  The  issue  of  Lucifer’s  plan 
was  not  to  be  the  eternal  success  of  the  creature,  but  was  to 
be  torment  day  and  night  in  the  lake  of  fire  (see  Rev.  20:10). 
And  this  issue  is  not  the  arbitrary  decision  to  punish  a  crea¬ 
ture  who  deliberately  stepped  out  of  the  Creator’s  will.  It  is 
rather  the  inevitable  disaster  which  necessarily  had  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  choice  of  a  finite  creature  who  despised 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  How  can  a  creature,  by  his  own 
resolution  and  in  his  own  finite  wisdom,  become  “as  the 
Most  High”  (Isa.  14:14)?  Only  by  receiving  the  very  nature 
of  God.  But  then  he  would  no  longer  be  a  creature!  This 
very  thought  is  confusion. 

So  God  only  is  light.  He  only  has  infinite  wisdom.  But 
the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  image  of  God  and  in  whom  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  was  pleased  to  dwell  bodily,  was  to 
become  the  light  of  men.  “For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  even  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  him¬ 
self”  (John  5:26).  And  in  an  earlier  chapter  the  same  be¬ 
loved  disciple  writes,  “In  him  [the  Word,  the  Son]  was  life; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men”  (John  1:4). 

Surely  it  is  not  incorrect  to  say  the  light  tiiat  is  God  is 
but  the  manifestation  of  the  life  which  is  God.  Whether  we 
speak  of  the  light  as  that  outward  manifestation  of  His 
person  in  dazzling  splendor  or  whether  we  allude  to  His 
infinite  wisdom,  both  aspects  of  the  light  are  but  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  life  in  God.  Light  is  not  an  element  which  con¬ 
ceals  itself.  Neither  is  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  that  which 
sought  to  conceal  itself,  but  rather  He  expressed  Himself  in 
the  creation  of  a  universe.  For  death  and  life,  and  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers,  the  things  present  and  the 
things  to  come,  and  height  and  depth:  all  these  are  but  the 
creatures  His  wisdom  has  fashioned.  And  it  is  by  the  Son 
that  He  actually  created  all  this — “through  whom  also  he 
made  the  worlds  [Gr.  ages]”  (Heb.  1:2b),  and  by  whom 
even  into  the  present  He  upholds  all  things.  “In  him  [the 
Son]  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men”  (John  1:4). 
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And  when  He  created  man  He  made  man  with  eyes,  for 
“the  lamp  of  the  body  is  the  eye”  (Mat.  6:22).  That  which 
man  would  see  was  to  be  the  natural  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  between  the  Word  of  God,  himself  the  eternal  Son, 
and  the  man  of  God,  himself  the  creature.  His  whole  body, 
soul  and  spirit,  then,  were  to  be  full  of  light,  having  no  part 
dark  even  as  the  Lord  later  said,  “It  shall  be  wholly  full  of 
light,  as  when  the  lamp  with  its  bright  shining  doth  give 
thee  light”  (Luke  11:36).  Thus  again  the  organ  of  vision, 
when  functioning  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  that  cre¬ 
ated  it,  would  be  the  channel — or  at  least  a  channel — ^through 
which  the  light  of  God  was  to  fill  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
of  the  man.  This  was  the  provision  which  God  in  His  grace 
had  made  for  man,  so  that,  although  God  the  transcendent 
One  had  to  be  of  necessity  wholly  apart  from  His  creation, 
yet  man  could  really  know  God,  and  hence  could  trust  God 
that  the  position  He  had  bestowed  upon  man  in  his  creation 
was  the  best,  the  one  filled  with  all  the  possibilities  of  which 
man  could  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  be  capable. 

Cameroon,  West  Africa 
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XVII.  JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  APOSTLE 

If  we  were  to  limit  our  study  to  those  who  appear  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  name,  we  could  not  include  this  final  chap¬ 
ter.  But  it  is  clear  from  John  21 :20-25  that  the  writer  of  the 
book  is  to  be  identified  with  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
the  one  who  leaned  on  His  breast  at  supper  in  the  upper 
room.  There  are  four  other  references  testifying  to  this  close 
relationship :  John  13 :23 ;  19 :26 ;  20 :2 ;  21 :7. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  identity  of  this  per¬ 
son.  The  name  of  Lazarus  has  been  proposed  for  this  honor, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  item  in  its  favor — that  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  him  is  mentioned  in  John  11 :3,  5.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  outstanding  here,  for  Mary  and  Martha  are  said  to  be 
objects  of  Jesus’  love  as  well  as  Lazarus.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  only  the  Twelve  met  with  Christ  in  the  upper  room, 
where  the  beloved  disciple  is  first  brought  to  our  attention. 
The  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  15:15,  16  presuppose  a  special 
relationship  enjoyed  only  by  the  apostles.  He  had  called  them 
servants;  now  He  was  calling  them  friends.  They  did  not 
choose  Him;  rather.  He  chose  them.  Lazarus  is  ruled  out  also 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  beloved  disciple  is  found  with 
Peter  in  Jerusalem  when  Mary  Magdalene  races  to  tell  the 
tidings  of  the  empty  tomb.  If  Lazarus  is  intended,  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  be  residing  in  his  own  village  of 
Bethany,  outside  the  city. 

We  have  noted  that  there  are  five  references  to  the  be¬ 
loved  disciple.  Examination  reveals  that,  in  four  of  these. 
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Simon  Peter  is  closely  associated  with  this  figure,  whoever  he 
is.  The  only  exception  is  19:26,  when  the  beloved  disciple 
stands  by  the  cross.  This  comradeship  points  to  John,  for  the 
Gospels  tell  us  that  he  and  his  brother  James  were  partners 
with  Simon  Peter  in  the  fishing  business  (Luke  6:10).  More 
than  this,  both  John  and  Peter  belonged  to  the  small  circle 
of  three  who  enjoyed  such  intimacy  of  fellowship  with  the 
Master  that  they  were  taken  with  Him  on  three  occasions 
when  the  rest  were  left  behind.  After  the  ascension,  the  same 
firm  tie  continued  to  keep  these  two  in  special  companionship 
(Acts  3  and  4;  8:14;  Galatians  2:9). 

The  early  church  presents  an  unbroken  line  of  testimony, 
running  through  several  centuries,  to  John’s  authorship  of 
the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  Fragments  of  papyri  con¬ 
taining  passages  identical  with  some  in  this  Gospel,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  traditional  date  of  writing  near  the  close  of 
the  first  century  by  only  a  few  decades,  make  it  impossible 
to  assign  the  work  to  a  time  well  removed  from  the  apostolic 
age. 

Yet  John’s  authorship  has  been  seriously  challenged.  Mod¬ 
ems  point  to  its  philosophical  and  mystical  character,  its 
inclusion  of  a  mass  of  material  alien  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  its  failure  to  include  much  of  what  was  evidently  the 
commonly  received  body  of  tradition  regarding  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Absent  from  this  work  are  the  parables  which  are 
sprinkled  so  liberally  through  the  Synoptics.  Instead,  we  find 
many  discourses  which  spring,  as  a  rule,  out  of  “signs”  Jesus 
has  wrought.  The  teaching  centers  largely  in  the  person  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  stresses  the  need  of  faith  in  Him  as  the 
condition  of  eternal  life.  In  daring  fashion,  the  Son  is  made 
equal  to  the  Father. 

The  very  contrast  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics,  however,  makes  improbable  the  supposition  that 
anyone  outside  the  circle  of  Jesus’  followers  could  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  it.  The  fact  that  it  gained  a  place  in  the 
acknowledged  New  Testament  writings  shows  the  awareness 
of  the  early  church  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  contents  of 
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this  book,  however  great  its  apparent  divergence  from  the 
other  Gospels. 

The  great  discourses  in  the  book,  particularly  that  of  the 
Upper  Room  and  the  closely  conjoined  prayer  of  intercession, 
carry  a  conviction  of  immediate  knowledge  rather  than  in¬ 
vention  or  even  adaptation.  If  we  must  choose  between  the 
likelihood  that  John  the  apostle,  though  unschooled  and  un¬ 
cultured  in  his  younger  days  (Acts  4:13),  could  give  us  such 
a  learned  writing — ^profound  for  all  its  simplicity  of  language, 
and  the  possibility  that  some  unknown  of  the  next  generation 
should  have  taken  such  liberties  with  the  tradition  and  added 
much  that  is  his  own  interpretation  of  the  faith,  we  find  per¬ 
sonally  that  the  former  alternative  is  really  the  easier  to 
accept. 

John’s  association  with  the  Baptist  as  one  of  his  disciples 
was  a  valuable  discipline  which  prepared  the  way  both  for 
his  introduction  to  Jesus  and  the  life  of  service  which  he  ful¬ 
filled  under  the  Master’s  direction.  Everywhere  through  his 
writings  one  discerns  an  uncompromising  sternness  of  atti¬ 
tude  toward  sin  and  h3rpocrisy.  Thus  did  the  fiery  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  forerunner  kindle  in  the  spirit  of  this  young  man 
a  wrath  against  perverse  spiritual  darkness.  John  was  also 
a  pupil  of  the  Baptist’s  subordination  and  self-effacement  in 
relation  to  Jesus.  The  Baptist  was  a  voice.  John  was  destined 
to  be  a  pen,  inscribing  a  faithful  record  in  which  the  spir¬ 
itual  preeminence,  uniqueness,  and  finality  of  the  Son  of  God 
would  be  as  evident  as  in  the  vocal  testimony  of  the  fore¬ 
runner.  He  was  determined  to  decrease,  telling  little  of  him¬ 
self,  in  order  that  his  Lord  might  increase.  This  hiding  of 
self  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  not  a  native 
tendency  with  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  wanted  to  be 
next  to  the  throne  in  the  day  of  Christ’s  glory. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  unnamed  disciple  who,  along 
with  Andrew,  left  the  Baptist  to  follow  Jesus,  was  John  the 
apostle.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  gross  anachronism  to 
call  himself  at  this  point  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  so 
nothing  is  indicated  beyond  his  previous  relationship  to  the 
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Baptist  (John  1:35-40).  The  interview  of  the  two  men  with 
Jesus  occupied  several  hours,  yet  we  have  no  record  of  what 
transpired. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  the  meetings  of 
Jesus  with  Simon  Peter  and  Nathaniel  which  came  to  pass 
shortly  afterward  seem  to  have  been  of  briefer  duration,  yet 
we  have  at  least  the  high  points  of  these  conferences.  We  are 
left  to  conjure  up  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  what  took  place 
at  the  first  interview.  Perhaps  John  is  silent  about  it  because 
the  meeting  was  too  personal  to  be  divulged.  Perhaps  there 
was  so  much  searching  of  his  own  heart  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  make  it  common  property.  It  may  be  that  he  was  so 
enthralled  with  this  first  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  that  he  despaired  of  finding  words  ad¬ 
equate  to  convey  the  impression  made  upon  him. 

Serious  blemishes  on  the  character  of  John  are  reported 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  One  is  selfish  ambition.  He  wanted 
the  highest  station  beside  the  Lord  in  His  kingdom,  the  big¬ 
gest  prize  for  daring  to  serve  under  His  banner.  Perhaps  this 
was  not  an  unnatural  expectation  for  one  who  had  already 
been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Christ  as  no  other,  but  it 
had  nevertheless  to  be  rebuked.  Then  there  was  intolerance, 
reflected  in  his  attitude  toward  one  outside  his  own  company 
who  was  doing  the  work  of  God  by  casting  out  demons  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  we  learn  also  of  vindictiveness,  in  John’s 
desire  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  inhospitable  Samaritans. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  John  is  shielding  himself 
by  failing  to  note  such  incidents  in  his  own  report  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  we  must  recognize  that  his  omission  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord  in  making  him  one  of  the 
inner  circle  of  three  protects  him  from  any  charge  of  self- 
interest.  The  sins  of  believers  in  Jesus  are  not  stressed  in 
the  Gospel  in  a  way  comparable  to  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
rejecting  Christ,  whereas  in  the  first  epistle  the  sins  of  the 
saints  overshadow  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  spiritual  progress  of  John  up  to  the  Passion  work 
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can  be  traced  on  the  pages  of  his  Gospel  only  in  general 
terms.  At  Cana  he  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  manifested  in  the 
miracle  of  water  turned  to  wine,  and  found  his  faith  con¬ 
firmed  and  deepened  (2:11).  At  the  Samaritan  well  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  condescension  of  his  Master  in  offering  living 
water  to  a  woman  of  parched  soul  and  saw  how  the  gracious 
act  refreshed  His  own  spirit  (4:27,  31-34).  In  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  he  felt  the  impact  of  the  offense  of  the  cross 
as  many  heard  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life  and  turned 
away;  felt  too  the  tightening  of  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
loyalty  among  the  few  who  remained  (6:66-69).  At  Bethany 
he  saw  the  hold  of  death  upon  a  friend  of  Jesus  broken  and 
had  his  faith  quickened  (11:15).  From  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
he  joined  in  the  spontaneous  hilarity  of  acclaiming  Jesus  as 
King  of  Israel,  not  understanding  at  the  time  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  event  in  the  light  of  prophetic  Scripture  (12:16). 

In  all  these  things  John  shared  alike  with  other  disciples. 
In  them  we  see  faith’s  reality  and  growth,  but  also  faith’s 
perplexity.  It  is  altogether  likely,  however,  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  was  more  alert  than  the  others  to  the  greatness 
of  Jesus  and  was  conscious  of  being  at  the  center  of  an 
epochal,  transforming  movement  in  human  history.  Sleep  was 
secondary  to  being  a  silent  listener  to  the  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  Master  and  Nicodemus.  Likewise,  in  the 
reporting  of  the  discourses  which  so  largely  center  in  the 
person  of  Christ  as  the  great  I  Am,  John  gives  evidence  of 
absorbing  every  possible  ray  of  light  which  streamed  from 
this  Revealer  of  the  Father. 

With  the  retirement  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  to  the 
Upper  Room,  however,  John  comes  into  sharp  individual 
focus  for  the  first  time.  Along  with  Peter,  he  discharged  the 
commission  of  Christ  to  make  ready  this  retreat  which  was 
destined  to  be  so  hallowed  with  rare  fellowship  between  the 
Lord  and  His  own  (Luke  22:8).  It  was  the  hour  of  love  and 
therefore  the  peculiarly  appropriate  setting  for  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (John  13:1). 

There  were  elements  in  that  gathering  which  were  not 
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ideal,  to  be  sure.  Unbending  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  dignity 
kept  the  disciples  from  ministering  to  the  physical  need  of 
their  brethren.  But  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  over  this.  In  fact,  He  capitalized  on  the  situation 
by  taking  the  place  of  a  servant  Himself  and  teaching  a 
needed  spiritual  lesson  by  means  of  a  basin  and  a  towel. 
Something  else,  however,  troubled  His  soul.  It  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  company  about  Him  was  not  all  His.  One  was 
committed  to  treachery  against  Him. 

When  the  startling  secret  was  out,  eyes  darted  from  one 
to  the  other  and  back  to  Christ.  Who  could  be  so  base?  Peter 
thought  of  a  way  to  discover  the  culprit.  He  was  sure  that 
Jesus  knew  his  identity.  His  friend  John  was  closer  to  Jesus 
than  any  other,  so  he  motioned  to  John  to  find  out  from 
Jesus  (13:24). 

From  verse  23  it  appears  that  John  had  taken  his  position 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  his  undisputed  right  to  be 
closest  to  the  Lord,  his  head  resting  easily  in  Jesus’  bosom 
as  the  two  reclined,  John  being  on  the  right  side  and  leaning 
to  the  left  according  to  custom.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was 
advantageously  situated  to  whisper  to  Christ  and  hear  His 
reply  without  making  the  transaction  public  property. 

To  get  the  full  picture  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  two 
different  terms  are  used  in  verses  23  and  25.  In  the  former 
passage,  fjv  dvaxEtpevog  indicates  John  at  rest,  near  to  the 
heart  of  his  Lord;  in  the  latter,  dvajieowv  seems  to  mark 
John’s  movement  back  to  the  breast  of  Jesus  in  order  to  be 
closer  to  His  ear.  Evidently  he  had  sat  upright  with  aston¬ 
ishment  when  Jesus  made  the  announcement  about  the  be¬ 
trayer.  Even  when  love  is  genuine  and  deep,  it  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  keep  its  own  counsel.  John  had  not  been  informed. 
Yet  so  great  is  the  confidence  of  the  Lord  in  the  one  whom 
His  soul  loves  that  He  is  willing  to  share  His  knowledge  with 
him  now  (v.  26).  If  John  had  blurted  out  what  he  had 
learned,  the  results  would  have  been  disastrous,  as  we  have 
already  noted  in  our  study  of  Judas. 
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It  is  a  marvel  that  John,  now  in  possession  of  knowledge 
regarding  Judas  which  none  of  the  others  had,  could  remain 
at  all  calm  as  the  evening  wore  on.  Yet  Jesus’  composure 
must  have  quieted  him.  After  all,  if  the  One  who  was  going 
to  be  delivered  up  in  a  few  short  hours  could  sit  serenely  in 
the  midst  of  His  followers  and  talk  of  things  to  come,  the 
disciple  should  be  able  to  ponder  these  things  without  hys¬ 
teria.  With  self-control  assured,  the  knowledge  in  question  no 
doubt  served  to  make  John  more  sharply  alert  to  the  somber 
notes  in  the  discourse  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been— 
the  hatred,  persecution,  tribulation  and  death  which  awaited 
them  in  the  world.  If  these  things  could  arise  out  of  the 
midst,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas,  how  much  more  readily  could 
they  be  expected  to  bear  down  upon  them  from  without! 

We  come  back  to  that  arresting  phrase  concerning  John 
— “whom  Jesus  loved.”  Why  should  he  be  singled  out?  Surely 
not  from  pity.  His  home  was  not  poverty-stricken.  His 
mother  was  actively  interested  in  the  mission  of  Jesus.  His 
brother  James  was  at  his  side,  and  his  close  friends  Andrew 
and  Simon  Peter  were  his  fellow  disciples.  He  did  not  lack 
any  good  thing.  Can  it  be  that  the  character  of  John  was  so 
pure,  so  attractive,  that  the  sinless  Christ  felt  an  affinity  for 
him  which  was  true  of  no  other?  Hardly,  in  view  of  the 
shortcomings  which  the  Gospel  records  have  faithfully  por¬ 
trayed. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  John’s 
mother  were  sisters.  Even  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  explain 
the  preference  for  John  over  his  brother  James.  Moreover, 
special  attention  to  a  relative  for  the  sake  of  kinship  seems 
to  contradict  the  avowed  principle  of  Jesus  that  blood  ties 
are  secondary  to  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  (Matthew 
12:47-50). 

One  must  confess  that  there  is  little  real  light  that  can 
be  thrown  on  this  relationship.  Who  will  deny  the  possibility 
that  Jesus,  in  the  utter  humanness  of  His  humanity,  felt 
drawn  to  John  by  that  same  inexplicable  process  that  knit 
together  the  souls  of  David  and  Jonathan  and  that  continues 
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to  make  friendship  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  sacred  ex¬ 
periences  known  to  men?  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  gracious  providence  which  has  brought  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  people  of  God.  When  John  undertakes  in  his 
writings  to  treat  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he  is  far  from  theo¬ 
rizing.  He  himself  has  felt  the  comfort  of  its  warmth  and 
power. 

Of  his  part  in  the  prayer-watch  of  Gethsemane,  John  has 
left  us  no  record.  Only  as  “another  disciple”  (in  addition  to 
Peter)  does  he  appear  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jewish  authorities.  Apparently  these  two  overcame 
their  original  fear  sufficiently  to  follow  the  company  which 
apprehended  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  carried  Him  away  as 
their  prisoner  (John  18:16).  Because  of  acquaintance  with 
the  high  priest,  John  gained  access  to  the  hall  where  the 
investigation  was  conducted.  Peter  lingered  outside,  but  was 
admitted  by  John^s  request,  only  to  fall  into  trouble  and  end 
up  by  denying  his  Lord.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  not  min¬ 
gling  with  the  servants  but  keeping  close  to  the  Lord,  was 
able  to  offer  the  Master  the  encouragement  of  his  presence 
and  also  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  thus  become  a  first¬ 
hand  source  of  information  concerning  events  otherwise  in¬ 
accessible  to  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  same  boldness,  born  of  an  answering  love  to  the  love 
of  Christ  for  him,  took  John  to  the  cross  (John  19:26).  There 
love  received  its  recognition  and  reward.  Looking  out  from 
under  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  eyes  of  the  Sufferer  fell  upon 
John  and  His  own  mother  Mary  at  the  same  instant.  When 
He  spoke,  it  was  in  order  to  give  them  to  each  other.  “Wom¬ 
an,  behold  thy  son !  .  .  .  Behold  thy  mother !” 

Sometimes  the  charges  given  by  dying  men  to  their  loved 
ones  are  unnatural  and  unreasonable.  That  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  poignant  situation  to  press  a  personal  desire 
upon  another  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  well  be  refused.  Not 
80  here.  Each  will  benefit  by  the  arrangement,  for  it  will 
serve  to  remind  them  both  of  Him  who  meant  more  to  them 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  They  had  been  standing  together 
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because  they  were  trying  to  be  close  to  Him.  The  lesson  must 
not  be  lost  upon  us,  that  the  closer  we  advance  to  Him  the 
closer  will  we  be  brought  to  one  another. 

Jesus  did  not  make  a  request  in  the  sense  that  He  had  to 
wait  for  an  answer.  He  knew  there  would  be  glad  compli¬ 
ance.  We  see  the  perfection  of  providence  once  more.  If  John 
had  love  to  lavish  cn  Mary  but  no  means  by  which  to  sus¬ 
tain  her,  how  distressing  to  both  of  them !  Had  he  the  means 
but  not  the  love,  the  commitment  of  Jesus  would  have 
amounted  to  grievous  bondage.  But  John  had  both.  Of  his 
love  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  material  side,  it  seems 
that  he  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem  where  Mary  could  be 
secure — a  home,  we  dare  say,  sufficiently  ample  to  include 
her  son  James  as  soon  as  he  believed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  regarding  the  claims 
of  Jesus.  So  did  Mary  find  abundant  consolation  of  love  and 
rest  of  spirit  until  the  day  she  entered  into  the  rest  of  her 
eternal  home  above,  her  joy  complete  in  the  presence  of  her 
first-born  Son,  her  Savior. 

This  Jerusalem  home  became,  in  fact,  a  natural  rallying 
place  for  many  who  loved  the  Lord.  We  have  already  seen 
how  Mary  Magdalene  knew  at  once  where  to  go  to  find  the 
leading  apostles.  The  beloved  disciple  was  kept  busy  through 
the  dark  hours  following  the  crucifixion,  ministering  now  to 
Mary,  now  to  Simon  Peter  (John  20:2).  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  one  needed  him  the  more.  The  one  had  suffered  a  great 
shock.  The  other  was  writhing  in  the  bitter  agony  of  self¬ 
accusation.  John  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  both  of  them. 
The  deepest  love  becomes  eventually  the  broadest.  One  can¬ 
not  be  attached  to  Christ  without  becoming  a  channel  of  His 
love  to  others. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  John  should  have  a  large  place 
in  the  post-resurrection  ministry  of  Jesus.  His  visit  to  the 
empty  tomb  has  already  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Mary 
Magdalene’s  story.  There  remains  the  idyllic  narrative  of  the 
closing  chapter. 

Seven  disciples  linger  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  of 
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Galilee,  waiting  for  another  glimpse  of  the  risen  Lord.  The 
familiar  scene  casts  an  irresistible  spell.  Before  long  all  seven 
are  in  a  boat,  trying  their  hand  once  more  at  fishing.  We  are 
expressly  told  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  there.  The  two 
unnamed  disciples  can  hardly  have  been  apostles,  else  they 
would  be  named  like  the  others  (John  20:2).  Therefore  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (v.  7),  known  to  have  been  an 
apostle  from  his  place  in  the  Upper  Room,  must  be  identified 
with  one  of  the  five  apostles  mentioned  here.  We  have  seen 
reasons  for  concluding  that  he  was  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  morning  light  disclosed  a  form  upon  the  shore.  Then 
came  a  voice,  inquiring  about  the  night’s  success.  Grudgingly 
the  answer  was  given  that  they  had  taken  nothing.  Perhaps 
in  the  spirit  which  says  “It  can’t  do  any  harm,”  the  weary 
fishermen  agreed  to  cast  their  net  on  the  right  side.  It  may 
be  that,  even  as  they  cast,  faint  hope  grew  into  feverish 
anticipation.  Would  anyone  command  them  thus  without  some 
basis  of  assurance?  With  the  catch  came  speedy  illumination 
to  one  of  the  seven.  Working  alongside  Peter,  John  turned 
to  his  friend  and  confided  eagerly,  “It  is  the  Lord.” 

John  has  been  called  the  seer  of  Patmos,  and  rightly  so; 
but  he  was  the  seer  of  Galilee  long  before.  Through  his  vi¬ 
sion,  others  were  stirred  to  action:  Peter’s  precipitate  dive 
for  the  shore,  then  the  more  orderly  movement  of  the  rest 
to  effect  a  glad  reunion  with  Jesus.  Such  has  been  the  history 
of  God’s  prompting  in  the  centuries  since.  Men  must  see 
something  before  they  or  their  fellows  can  do  the  works  of 
God.  And  the  understanding  of  the  many  comes  through  the 
contemplation  of  the  few  whose  hearts  have  been  attuned  to 
the  Lord. 

Once  more  we  have  encountered  the  familiar  words — 
“that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  Let  it  be  clear  that  the 
love  is  not  viewed  as  something  past  and  terminated.  The 
tense  indicates  a  steady  flow  of  love.  What  had  been  true 
continued  to  be  true  now.  The  relationship  was  the  same. 
John  needs  no  searching  of  his  heart  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  right  response.  That  is  Peter’s  need.  He  is  John’s  bosom 
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friend,  but  he  cannot  present  his  friend’s  devotion.  He  must 
pass  the  test  himself. 

After  the  probing  of  Peter’s  heart  came  the  prophecy.  He 
would  glorify  God  by  a  martyr  death.  The  interview  ended, 
Jesus  moves  away  with  the  familiar  words  that  come  like  an 
echo  from  former  days,  “Follow  me.”  The  command  had  been 
addressed  to  Peter.  But  John  could  not  think  of  staying  as 
long  as  there  was  human  possibility  of  following  Him.  His 
swift  movement  to  insure  that  he  would  not  be  left  behind 
caught  the  ear  of  Peter.  Turning,  he  saw  that  John  was 
coming  too.  Mercifully  free  from  morbid  preoccupation  with 
nis  own  future,  he  could  not  refrain  from  outspoken  curiosity 
about  what  lay  ahead  for  his  comrade.  Yet  it  was  a  diversion 
irom  his  marching  orders.  “Follow  me”  now  becomes  the 
sharper,  more  insistent  “Follow  thou  me.”  The  will  of  Christ 
for  John  might  be  of  interest  to  Peter,  but  it  must  not  de¬ 
tract  from  his  own  fidelity  to  the  course  marked  out  by 
his  Lord. 

There  is  considerable  concern  manifested  among  earnest 
Christians  about  this  question — How  can  I  find  the  will  of 
God  for  my  life?  It  is  legitimate  to  use  every  means  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  so  that  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  manner,  we  may  labor  for  Him.  But  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  is  an  undisclosed  as  well  as  an  ascertainable 
will  of  God  for  our  lives.  The  Lord  alone  knows  when  our 
labor  is  complete.  He  reserves  the  sole  right  to  terminate  it 
But  whether  we  follow  Him,  like  Peter,  in  death,  or  like 
John,  in  life,  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve  Him  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  love.  So  will  we  find  patience  amid  uncertainty,  and 
joy  will  be  ours  through  pain. 

The  earthly  story  of  the  Son  of  God  ends  here,  for  He 
walks  away,  and  soon  the  veil  will  fall  on  mortal  eyes  even 
as  He,  our  Forerunner,  parts  the  veil  into  glory.  Behind  Him 
lingers  the  fragrance  of  love  permeating  and  purifying  an 
ever  increasing  host  of  believers,  making  them  gladly  sub¬ 
missive  to  His  sovereign  will.  In  this  He  sees  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  is  satisfied. 
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JEWISH  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  CROSS 

By  Philip  W.  Grossman,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 

The  subject  of  salvation  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
treated  in  a  very  limited  manner  in  theological  literature. 
One  reason  is  that  the  Old  Testament  itself  is,  for  the  most 
part,  silent  concerning  the  way  in  which  an  individual  soul 
could  be  saved.  In  this  article,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  the 
writer’s  purpose  to  consider  the  whole  problem  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  salvation,  but  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Israelite  anticipated  the  work  of  the 
cross.  Did  he  understand  God’s  plan  of  salvation  which  was 
to  be  completed  at  Calvary?  When  Christ  said,  “It  is  fin¬ 
ished,”  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  all  who  be¬ 
lieve,  was  something  done  that  the  Jew  had  known  about,  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  and  in  which  he  trusted,  just 
as  the  Christian  today  looks  back  to  the  cross  and  trusts  in 
the  finished  work  of  the  Saviour  who  died  there  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world?  There  are  two  leading  views  current 
today  on  this  question;  one  answers  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  other  in  the  negative.  It  is  the  writer’s  objective  in  the 
following  pages  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  vital  reasons 
why  the  affirmative  view  is  untenable  and  why  it  is  that, 
with  little  exception  or  qualification,  the  Old  Testament  Jew 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  work  of  the  cross. 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE  POSITION 

Men  who  preach  the  gospel  of  grace  as  we  have  it  in  the 
New  Testament  are  often  led,  or  misled,  to  conclude  that 
the  Jew  looked  forward  to  the  cross  as  Christians  look  back 
to  it,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  Bible  plainly  sets  forth 
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Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  apart  from  His  work  upon 
the  cross  there  is  no  salvation.  We  must  accept  the  truth 
that  if  there  had  been  no  Calvary  there  would  be  no  salva¬ 
tion  in  any  age.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  knowledge  of  Cal¬ 
vary  itself  necessary?  Is  the  grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ  ministered  to  any  persons  in  any  way  other  than 
through  personal  faith  in  the  crucified  One?  If  we  do  not 
answer  no,  we  must  believe,  as  Lucius  E.  Smith  points  out 
in  his  article  “Is  Salvation  possible  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel?”,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  damned.*  But 
if  such  as  die  in  infancy  are  the  objects  of  redeeming  grace, 
then  grace  works  in  some  manner  independantly  of  faith  in 
the  gospel.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  while  the  work  of 
the  cross  is  always  the  ground  on  which  God  saves  anyone 
in  any  dispensation  personal  understanding  and  faith  in  that 
work  may  not  always  be  a  necessary  condition  of  that  indi¬ 
vidual’s  salvation. 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
affirmative  position  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
that  is  based  upon  the  theology  of  one  covenant  between 
God  and  man  which  covers  all  dispensations  or,  rather,  which 
requires  the  overlooking  of  dispensational  distinctions.  Those 
holding  to  such  a  view,  that  God  does  not  deal  with  men 
differently  in  different  dispensations  concerning  their  sins 
but  that  salvation  is  obtained  the  same  way  in  all  ages,  often 
seek  to  justify  their  position  by  the  conclusion  that  the  Old 
Testament  believer  foresaw,  through  the  prophecies,  that  the 
Lord  would  lay  upon  Christ  the  iniquity  of  us  all — a  fact 
which  we  have  today  from  the  historic  Scripture.  But  the 
very  nature  of  the  prophetic  revelations  is  progressive,  indi¬ 
cating  that  some  men  in  years  gone  by  did  not  have  the 
explanations  that  others  may  have  had  from  God  later  on. 
Professor  W.  D.  Kerswill,  clearly  not  a  defender  of  dispen¬ 
sational  truth,  makes  an  interesting  admission  in  this  regard 
to  the  effect  that,  while  God  did  make  one  covenant  with 
men  for  all  time  whereby  He  would  save  them,  and  while 
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Old  Testament  saints  were  saved  and  “in  the  church”  just 
as  New  Testament  believers,  nevertheless  the  cross  was  not 
necessarily  the  object  of  faith.*  He  writes:  “In  the  earlier 
days,  when  little  had  as  yet  been  revealed  regarding  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Deliverer,  there  was  less  in  Him  for  the  believer’s 
faith  to  grasp  than  in  later  times,  especially  when,  in  New 
Testament  times.  His  life  and  death  stood  out  so  clearly  to 
the  eye  of  faith.  So  that  the  ancient  believer  laid  hold,  not 
so  much  (at  least  consciously)  upon  the  redemptive  work 
which  was  to  be  the  ground  of  his  salvation,  nor  perhaps 
even  upon  the  promise  objectively  considered,  but  upon  the 
Promiser  Himself.  Did  the  promised  Deliverer  then  occupy 
exactly  the  same  place  in  the  Old  Testament  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  occupies  in  the  New?  As  to 
the  ultimate  ground  of  salvation — Yes!  But  as  to  the  con¬ 
scious  object  of  his  faith — No!”* 

Thirdly,  as  we  shall  notice  in  greater  detail  later,  another 
reason  why  many  incorrectly  assume  the  truth  of  the  affirm¬ 
ative  view  is  due  to  reading  back  into  the  Old  Testament 
information  which  we  have  exclusively  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Today  the  cross  is  past.  Today  we  can  read  Isaiah  53 
and  Psalm  22  and  many  other  prophetic  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  see  Calvary  in  them.  But  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  shoes  of  someone  living  before  CJhrist,  would  we  see  the 
same  thing  in  those  Scriptures?  Today  we  have  the  sub¬ 
stance.  They  had  but  the  shadow.  Today  we  have  the  true 
reality.  They  had  but  the  pattern,  the  figure  of  that  which 
was  to  come.  Today  we  have  the  record  concerning  Him  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. 
They  had  “carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  until  the 
time  of  reformation”  (Heb.  9:10),  for  “the  way  into  the 
Holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first 
tabernacle  was  yet  standing :  which  was  a  figure  for  the  time 
then  present”  (Heb.  9:8-9). 
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THE  NEGATIVE  POSITION  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

1.  The  Patriarchs 

As  we  pursue  now  a  survey  of  some  of  the  Scriptures 
pertinent  to  this  question,  we  shall  see  that  the  silence  of  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  matter  of  the  soul’s  salvation 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  definiteness  of  the  New  Testament 
which  tells  precisely  how  to  be  saved.  Let  us  begin  with  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  patriarchs  who  figured  promi¬ 
nently  as  objects  of  God’s  earlier  revelations. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  salvation  in  an  Old 
Testament  individual  is  that  of  Abraham.  We  are  compelled 
to  accept  his  case  as  having  some  things  in  common  with 
New  Testament  salvation  because  it  is  used  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  where  he  is  teaching  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith  in  the  case  of  the  Christian.  The  Scripture 
says  of  Abraham,  “And  he  believed  the  Lord ;  and  he  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness”  (Gen.  15:6).  After  quoting  this 
passage  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  “Now  it  was  not  written  for 
his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him;  but  for  us  also, 
to  whom  it  will  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead”  (Rom.  4:23-24).  Thus  we 
shall  be  counted  righteous,  if  we  who  live  after  the  cross 
believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead.  What  did  Abraham  believe?  He  believed  on  the  same 
God,  but  he  believed  a  promise  that  said  nothing  about 
Christ,  let  alone  anything  about  the  cross.  In  Genesis  15  God 
promised  Abraham  a  son  of  his  own,  and  Abraham  took 
God  at  His  word.  Referring  to  this  account  P.  D.  Cowan  in 
an  article  entitled,  “How  Was  Abraham  Saved?”,  has  the 
following  to  say:  “It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  whatever 
is  here  said  of  Christ.  There  is  no  reference  to  any  atoning 
work  of  His.  There  is  simply  a  childlike  trust  in  God  that 
He  will  be  to  him  all  that  he  needs.  The  Lord  is  taken  as  his 
portion  and  his  inheritance.  There  is  apparently  no  thought 
whatever  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  way  to  God.  The  clear 
revelation  of  Christ  which  has  been  made  to  us  had  not  been 
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given.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  have  the  case  of  a  man  saved 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ.  But  Abraham, 
evidently,  was  only  an  example  of  many  Hebrews  who  exer¬ 
cised  such  faith.  There  were  without  doubt,  therefore,  very 
many  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  later  Jews  who  were 
saved  without  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ.”*  In  case 
the  objection  is  raised  that  Abraham’s  faith  in  Christ  is 
proven  by  our  Lord’s  statement  in  John  8:66,  “Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad,”  or  what  is  said  by  the  Apostle  in  Galatians  3:8,  “The 
scripture  .  .  .  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed,”  we  may  further 
consider  the  suggestions:  “Both  of  these  passages  seem  to 
refer  to  the  same  occasion  when  Abraham  gained  a  sort  of 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  coming  Redeemer.  And  the  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  last  passage  indicates  that  the  occasion  was  some 
time  subsequent  to  that  of  Abraham’s  conversion,  and  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  (Compare 
Gal.  3:8  with  Gen.  22:18.)  These  passages  only  show  that, 
while  a  knowledge  of  Christ  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
salvation,  it  is  yet  so  important  for  Christian  character  that 
it  was  afterwards  granted  in  some  measure,  though  dimly, 
to  Abraham  as  ‘the  friend  of  God’.”‘ 

This  examination  of  the  Scriptures  precludes  any  theory 
of  the  universality  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Bible,  or 
the  assumption  that  the  church,  itself  only  composed  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  Christ,  existed  in  the  Old  Testament  times.  Again, 
Cowan  has  elucidated  well:  “But  in  granting  the  salvation 
of  Abraham  and  many  of  his  descendants  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historic  Christ,  is  not  the  principle  which  under¬ 
lies  the  scheme  of  a  future  probation  for  the  heathen  aban¬ 
doned?  The  principle  is  thus  stated:  that  no  one  can  see 
Christ  as  Judge  who  has  not  first  seen  him  as  Saviour.  And 
yet  there  are  many  saved  who  had  never  seen  Him  at  all. 
The  scheme  referred  to  rests  upon  the  postulate  of  ‘the  ab- 

*Bibliotheca  Sacra,  44:497,  July,  1887. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  497-498. 
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soluteness  and  universality  of  Christianity/  in  the  sense  that 
‘the  Christian  is  the  only  type  of  man  acceptable  to  God/  and 
that  every  man  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands,  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  must  have  ‘the  opportunity  to  become  a 
Christian,*  i.e.,  must  have  the  clear  offer  of  Christ  as  Sa¬ 
viour.  But  if  this  postulate  breaks  down  on  Bible  testimony, 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  what  force  remains  to  it?  Excep¬ 
tional  cases  destroy  it,  for  it  is  a  postulate  of  universality. 
To  say  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  are  exceptional  is 
to  abandon  it.*’* 

So  also,  then,  with  the  patriarchs  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
The  covenant  concerning  a  continuing  posterity  and  a  prom¬ 
ised  land  is  confirmed  by  God  in  each  generation,  and  some 
in  each  generation  “believe  God,**  that  is,  they  believe  a 
promise  which  carries  really  no  hint  of  any  propitiating  work 
of  a  crucified  Saviour.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  had  no 
expectation  at  all  of  the  promised  Person.  Genesis  49:10  re¬ 
veals  that  “Shiloh**  would  come.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
revelation  concerning  His  work  as  a  vicarious  sufferer  for 
sins,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  message  of  the  cross  today. 
Admittedly,  in  the  lives  of  Isaac  and  Joseph  we  see  beauti¬ 
fully  detailed  types  of  both  the  person  and  work  of  our 
Saviour,  but  we  can  be  assured  that  neither  Isaac  nor  Joseph 
were  aware  of  this.  In  I  Corinthians  10:9  and  11,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  events  are  referred  to  as  “types,**  as  our  examples  and 
presented  for  our  admonition.  Also,  in  Romans  15:4  we  read, 
“Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
scriptures  might  have  hope.** 

Moses  certainly  had  opportunity  to  learn  that  God  was  a 
God  of  grace  and  mercy  (Ex.  34:5-9),  feat  even  the  revela¬ 
tions  given  to  him  were  barren  of  any  of  the  plain  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  mercy  and  grace 
that  stems  from  Calvary.  The  central  revelation  in  Moses’ 
life  was  the  law  which  “made  nothing  perfect.**  The  New 
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Testament,  however,  says  that  “the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did”  (Heb.  7:19).  And  this  “better  hope”  was  brought 
in  when  Christ  as  our  High  Priest  “entered  in  once  into  the 
Holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us” 
(Heb.  9:12). 

A  word  might  be  said  concerning  the  book  of  Job, 
perhaps  the  oldest  writing  in  the  Bible,  wherein  the  patri¬ 
arch  appears  to  have  had  some  revelation  concerning  eternal 
salvation  (19:26-27).  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  early  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  Deliverer  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Genesis  3:15. 
But  in  each  of  these  cases  we  search  in  vain  for  any  in¬ 
formation  that  the  promised  One  would  die  for  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

When  we  come  to  David  the  problem  is  not  any  more 
difficult,  although  the  number  of  Scriptures  is  greater.  We 
have  in  David  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  we  have  been  setting  forth.  In  the  first  place,  through 
personal  experience  and  fellowship  with  God,  David  learned 
more  about  God’s  mercy  than  many  people  learn  today.  The 
epistle  to  the  Romans  indicates  this  when,  in  Chapter  4  and 
verses  6  to  8,  we  read:  “Even  as  David  also  describeth  the 
blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteous¬ 
ness  without  works,  saying.  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities 
are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin.”  David  had  committed 
sin  for  which  there  was  no  sacrifice  provided  by  the  law, 
and  he  learned  of  the  mercy  of  God  when  he  cast  himself 
upon  the  Lord’s  mercy  to  obtain  forgiveness,  confessing  his 
sin  and  admitting  his  own  unworthiness.’  Secondly,  God 
spoke  directly  to  David  in  a  way  He  spoke  to  no  other.  As 
Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  writes,  “To  David  were  given  two 
important  revelations,  namely,  (a)  that  God’s  eternal  Son 
would  die  a  sacrificial  death  (Ps.  22:1-21;  69:20-21),  and 
(b)  that  He  would  occupy  David’s  throne  forever  (2  Sam.  7 : 
16-29;  Ps.  89:34-37).  David  reasoned  that  if  God’s  Son  was 


*II  Samocl  11,  12;  Pstlm  51. 
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to  occupy  the  throne  forever  He  must  first  die  and  be 
raised  again  from  the  dead  and  thus  be  free  to  reign  for¬ 
ever.”*  In  connection  with  that  great  prophetic  picture  of 
the  crucifixion  presented  in  Psalm  22,  the  question  must  be 
raised,  however,  whether  any  other  Jew  reading  those  words 
at  that  time  could  realize  the  implications  of  them.  Any 
child  reading  the  gospel  accounts  of  Christ’s  death  can  see 
in  Psalm  22  a  description  of  that  same  scene.  But  it  takes 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to  enable  any¬ 
one  living  before  the  cross  to  write  anything  similar  to  those 
same  gospel  accounts,  with  only  the  22nd  Psalm  before  him 
and  with  the  actual  historic  events  still  future. 

2.  Prophets 

The  Apostle  Peter,  after  discussing  the  salvation  which 
is  the  end  of  our  faith,  says,  in  I  Peter  1:10-12:  “Of  which 
salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently, 
who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you: 
searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven;  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into.” 

Many  expositors  agree  that  these  verses,  instead  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  prophets  knew  what  the  Christian  gospel  of 
grace  was  to  be,  on  the  contrary  prove  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writers  were  puzzled.  Dr.  Chafer  comments  that  Peter 
is  here  testifying  to  the  perplexity  of  the  prophets  over  the 
seeming  paradox  in  the  prophetical  writings  concerning  His 
suffering  and  His  glory.*  As  Kenneth  S.  Wuest  explains, 
“They  were  searching  ‘what  time’  or,  if  they  could  not  find 
that,  ‘what  kind  of  time’  would  usher  in  this  salvation.”*' 

*Bibliotheca  Sacra^  93:401,  Oct-Dec.,  1936. 

*Loc.  cit. 

^'^First  Peter  in  the  Greek  Nenv  Testament,  p.  30. 
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The  text  does  not  teach  that  they  discovered  anything  as  a 
result  of  their  search,  let  alone  that  they  discovered  anything 
about  the  nature  of  the  salvation  to  come. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  context  of  this 
chapter  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  “salvation”  in  the  sense 
of  our  future  deliverance  from  this  world  into  the  final  state 
of  a  redeemed  one,  and  he  is  not  at  all  attempting  to  teach 
about  the  details  of  our  justification  when  we  first  believed. 
The  Bible  teaches  us  about  salvation  in  the  past  tense,  that 
is,  how  we  were  saved  from  the  penalty  of  sin  when  we 
believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  it  also  speaks  extensively 
about  salvation  in  the  present  tense,  that  is,  on  our  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  power  of  sin  in  this  life;  and,  finally,  as  in 
the  passage  before  us,  we  have  reference  to  salvation  in  the 
future  tense,  or  deliverance  from  the  very  presence  of  sin 
when  Christ  appears  again.  In  the  preceding  verses  we  read 
of  the  “inheritance  .  .  .  reserved  in  heaven”;  a  “salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time”;  the  “end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls”;  and  finally,  “the 
grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  Thus  the  salvation  which  the  prophets  inquired 
about  and  prophesied  about  was  the  deliverance  God  prom¬ 
ised  when  Christ  would  come  in  power  and  great  glory.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  “sufferings  of  Christ,”  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  verse  11,  were  understood  by  the  prophets  as 
accomplishing  a  salvation  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  As  Eder- 
sheim  tells  us,  the  Jews  constantly  neglected  the  prophecies 
of  the  suffering  Messiah  and  emphasized  those  telling  of  His 
majestic  Kingship."  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  has  summarized  the 
problem  concerning  the  two  lines  of  prophecy  about  the 
Messiah  in  the  following  way:  “Whoever  carefully  considers 
Old  Testament  prophecies  must  be  struck  by  two  contrasting, 
and  seemingly  contradictory,  lines  of  prediction  concerning 
the  coming  Messiah.  One  body  of  prediction  speaks  of  Him 
as  coming  in  weakness  and  humiliation,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,  having 

^^The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  I,  p.  167. 
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no  form  nor  comeliness  nor  beauty  that  He  should  be  de¬ 
sired.  His  visage  is  to  be  marred,  His  hands  and  feet  pierced. 
He  is  to  be  forsaken  of  man  and  of  God,  and  to  make  His 
grave  with  the  wicked.  See  Isa.  53,  entire;  Isa.  7:14;  Ps. 
22:1-18;  Dan.  9:26;  Zech.  13:6,  7;  Mark  14:27.  The  other 
line  of  prophecy  foretells  a  splendid  and  resistless  sovereign, 
purging  the  earth  with  awful  judgments,  regathering  dis¬ 
persed  Israel,  restoring  the  throne  of  David  in  more  than 
Solomon’s  splendor  and  introducing  a  reign  of  profound 
peace  and  perfect  righteousness.  See  Isa.  11:1,  2,  10-12;  Deut. 
30:1-7;  Isa.  9:6,  7;  Isa.  24:21-23;  Isa.  40:9-11;  Jer.  23:5-8; 
Dan.  7:13-14;  Micah  5:2;  Matt.  1:1;  2:2;  Luke  1:31-33.”** 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  first 
division  will  show  that,  while  they  speak  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah,  only  one  of  them  (Isaiah  53)  teaches  that 
to  be  connected  with  these  sufferings  is  the  bearing  of  the 
sins  of  men.  And  of  that  chapter  the  same  may  be  said  as 
was  observed  above  concerning  Psalm  22:  did  Isaiah’s  hear¬ 
ers  understand  it  as  we  do  today?  Isaiah  himself  gives  us 
no  testimony  that  he  was  saved  by  trusting  the  One  who 
would  someday  bear  his  sins  upon  the  cross.  The  fact,  then, 
that  such  a  revelation  appears  in  Isaiah  53  is  no  proof  in 
itself  that  it  was  understood.  And  if  the  prophet  did  under¬ 
stand  and  believe  the  vicarious  death  of  the  Messiah,  it  is 
striking  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  evangelistic  missions 
preaching  this  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  so  that,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  he  might  be  “pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,” 
not  having  shunned  to  declare  “all  the  counsel  of  God”  (see 
Acts  20:24-37).  It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  the  number 
of  predictions  concerning  the  coming  of  a  glorious  Messiah 
exceed  the  predictions  of  Messiah’s  sufferings  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  eight  to  one.  Compare  this  with  the  great  abundance 
of  New  Testament  Scriptures  explaining  the  cross,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  God  intended  to  leave  the  scenes  on 
Golgotha  as  mere  shadows,  indefinable,  until  the  event  actu- 
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ally  occurred.  Then  God  gave  the  command  to  go  and  testify 
of  it  to  all  the  world.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  in  God’s 
whole  plan  for  the  Jewish  nation  there  was  to  have  been 
no  cross  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Christ  did  come  as 
their  Messiah-King  and,  as  we  read  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
He  did  offer  them  the  promised  Kingdom,  which  would  have 
been  set  up  at  that  time,  but  they  refused  to  have  Him  reign 
over  them ;  they  crucified  Him.  And  now  we  preach  not  about 
the  Kingdom,  but  of  “Christ,  and  Him  crucified.”  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Christ’s  death  was  not  originally  in  God’s  plan, 
but  rather  that  it  was  not  as  such  in  the  Israelites’  plan. 
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How  Rich  the  Harvest.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  Fleming  H. 

Revell,  New  York.  120  pp.  $1.60. 

This  is  a  study  by  Dr.  Zwemer  in  Bible  themes  and  mis¬ 
sions.  Any  book  by  this  writer  arrests  attention,  especially 
in  the  field  of  missions.  Here  “are  glowing  little  essays  or 
meditations  on  Christian  faith  and  living,”  in  all  about  thirty 
of  them — the  very  choicest  expression  of  one  who  has  in 
many  cases  learned  and  lived  the  life  of  faith.  There  is  a 
blessing  and  inspiration  on  each  page  of  this  little  volume. 
It  is  commended  to  all. 

Our  Inheritance  of  Salvation.  By  C.  Gordon  Brownville, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York,  159  pp.  $1.76. 

As  a  former  lawyer  and  now  the  pastor  of  Tenth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Brownville  seeks  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  law  of  Moses  and  civil  law  and  to 
prove  that  each  person  is  entitled  to  make  choice  of  salvation 
if  he  meets  the  terms.  One  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with 
this.  While  salvation  was  an  inheritance  to  those  in  Israel 
(Luke  10:25;  18:18),  this  conception  is  in  contrast  to  the 
present  possession  of  eternal  life,  which  is  a  gift  to  believers 
now  from  God.  It  is  true  that  salvation  is  for  all  who  will 
believe.  But  Judaism  gave  people  things  to  do  for  God  and 
Christianity  presents  things  to  receive  and  believe  from  Him. 

We  could  wish  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  apart  from 
law  works  were  more  clearly  stated  in  this  volume.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  much  that  will  help  those  who  seek  to  know 
God’s  ways. 

The  Holy  War.  By  John  Bunyan.  Moody  Press,  Chicago.  378 

pp.  $3.50. 

The  Moody  Press  is  rendering  a  very  great  service  in 
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reprinting  classic  works  that  are  no  longer  available  else¬ 
where.  Under  the  title  “the  Wycliffe  series  of  Christian 
classics,”  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith  is  editing  these  valuable  books. 

No  reviewer  can  add  much  to  what  Bunyan  has  himself 
written.  In  this  new  addition  to  the  reprint  series  Dr.  Smith 
has  included  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bunyan’s  life  and 
works.  This  is  of  supreme  value  as  well  as  the  important 
matter  of  the  text,  appearing  here  in  beautiful  binding  and 
format.  The  volumes  of  this  series  should  be  claimed  for 
every  Christian’s  library. 

Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger 

A  Study  of  Psalm  72  (71).  By  Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.Carm., 
S.T.L.  The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Studies  in  Sacred  Theology  (second  series), 
no.  12,  1948.  144  pp. 

This  scholarly  treatment  of  Psalm  72  merits  close  and 
serious  study.  Submitted  to  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  doctoral  dissertation,  the  work  constitutes  an  able 
defence  of  the  traditional  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
psalm  against  the  widely  current  theory  of  Hofstil  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Hermann  Gunkel,  Hugo  Gressmann  and  certain 
other  Biblical  scholars. 

The  author  clearly  outlines  the  distinguishing  elements  in 
the  so-called  “court  style”  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  He  cites 
sufficient  parallels  from  the  wealth  of  Assyro-Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  texts  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  Gunkel 
and  Gressmann’s  claim  that  such  a  literary  mould  or  genre, 
into  which  conventional  royal  tributes  were  cast,  actually 
existed.  However,  he  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  proponents 
of  Hofstil,  who  maintain  that  a  similar  conventionality  was 
adopted  by  Israel,  and  that  Psalm  72,  a  typical  example  of 
“court  style,”  is  not  Messianic  at  all. 

The  author  keenly  analyses  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory 
of  Hofstil.  He  correctly  rejects  it  because  there  is  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  style  in  Israel  and 
because  the  basis  on  which  the  theory  is  applied  to  this  psalm, 
in  the  supposed  classification  of  royal  “court  style”  psalms, 
is  demonstrated  to  be  an  oversimplification.  With  penetrating 
insight  the  specific  arguments  of  this  school  against  the 
Messianic  interpretation  are  proved  invalid,  and  the  real  key 
to  the  psalm,  its  Messianic  character,  is  established  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  distinctive  Messianic  themes  of  the  prophets: 
justice,  peace,  world-wide  dominion,  national  prosperity  and 
eternal  life. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  a  day  when  Biblical  studies  are  har¬ 
assed  and  hindered  by  radical  destructive  theories,  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  come  upon  a  work  like  this,  based  as  it  is  on  sound 
scholarship,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  conserva¬ 
tive  and  genuinely  constructive. 

Social  Ideas  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Joseph  W.  Caspar,  M.S.C.,  S.T.L.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947.  Studies  in 
Sacred  Theology  (second  series),  no.  8.  203  pp. 

This  valuable  treatise,  a  doctoral  dissertation,  offers  a 
logical  and  illuminating  exposition  of  the  social  thinking  in 
the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  author 
meticulously  collates  his  material  from  the  various  canonical 
wisdom  books  (as  well  as  from  Ecclesiasticus)  and  organizes 
his  discussions  under  six  well-developed  heads:  Marriage, 
The  Father,  The  Wife,  The  Children,  Education  and  the 
Community.  History,  philology,  and  archeology,  with  full 
documentation,  are  introduced  to  shed  light  on  the  pertinent 
Biblical  references,  making  the  work  exceedingly  useful. 

Particularly  illuminating  is  the  discussion  of  the  Mohar, 
or  “bride-price,’*  which  the  bridegroom  pays  to  the  bride’s 
father.  This  custom,  reflected  in  the  Bible,  also  practiced 
among  the  Hurrians  at  Nuzu  and  among  the  Canaanites  at 
Ugarit,  is  shown  not  to  be  a  transaction  constituting  pur¬ 
chase  or  ownership,  but  rather  a  custom  which  “legally  es¬ 
tablished  the  transferring  of  the  father’s  authority  over  the 
bride  as  head  of  the  family  to  that  of  her  husband”  (p.  12). 
The  legal  foundation  of  marriage  is  demonstrated  to  be  “not 
an  outright  purchase-price,  but  something  much  more  psy¬ 
chological  and  personal”  (p.  16). 

The  authority  of  the  ha’al,  or  father,  as  the  head  of  the 
family  is  illuminatingly  set  forth.  He  is  shown  to  be  the 
center  and  core  of  the  family,  and  the  authority  vested  in 
him  was  not  a  mere  privilege  but  a  duty.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  gravest  offence  was  he  himself  touched,  and  with  him 
all  that  came  under  his  authority  as  a  ba*al — ^wife,  children, 
cattle,  property. 
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Similar  thorough  and  significant  treatment  is  accorded 
the  place  of  the  wife,  the  position  of  children,  the  purpose  of 
government  and  the  status  of  the  king.  The  work  is  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  study.  It  is  a  distinctive  and  constructive 
contribution  to  Old  Testament  studies. 

The  Book  of  Books:  An  Introduction.  By  Solomon  Gold¬ 
man.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  and  London.  459 
pp.  $3.75. 

This  valuable  and  auspicious  volume  is  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  author’s  projected  larger  work  on  the 
entire  Jewish  Scriptures,  entitled  The  Book  of  Human  Des¬ 
tiny.  Dr.  Goldman — rabbi  of  the  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  in 
Chicago,  one  of  the  three  largest  Hebrew  congregations  in 
America — ^by  training,  academic  achievement,  and  travel  is 
eminently  qualified  for  his  task.  His  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  both  scholarly  and  constructive,  and  his  whole  ap¬ 
proach  is  a  relief  from  the  irreverence,  egotism,  and  subjec¬ 
tivity  with  which  so  many  of  the  critics  have  come  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  author  devotes  only  126  pages 
to  strictly  introductory  matters,  the  material  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  bulk  of  the  bock  (some  211  pages)  is  devoted 
to  quotations,  which  reflect  or  allude  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole. 
Culled  from  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  literature,  they 
possess  a  distinct  homiletical  value.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  excellent  documentation,  full  bibliography, 
and  indexes. 

Worth  the  price  of  the  book  alone  are  the  adroitly  han¬ 
dled  presentations  of  ‘‘Biblical  Criticism”  (Chapter  IV)  and 
the  “Dawn  of  Conscience”  (Chapter  V).  In  the  former.  Dr. 
Goldman  disposes  of  the  widely  circulated  chimera  of  the 
uncritical  naivete  of  the  rabbis  who  preceded  Spinoza  and 
the  rise  of  modern  biblical  criticism  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Pertinent  examples  are  cited  out  of  the 
author’s  knowledge  of  rabbinic  lore  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  later,  were  thoroughly  aware 
of  such  problems  as  chronology,  authorship,  variation  in  the 
use  of  the  divine  names,  textual  difficulties,  etc.,  that  subse¬ 
quently  gave  rise  to  various  documentary  theories. 

Brilliantly  the  history  of  the  documentary  theories  is 
reviewed,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  h3rpo- 
thesis  is  deftly  exposed.  Its  rectilinear  evolution  of  religion 
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is  shown  to  be  disproved  by  the  Science  of  comparative  reli¬ 
gions.  Its  conception  of  Israel  as  a  boorish  isolated  tribe  is 
demonstrated  to  be  something  now  exploded  by  archeology. 
The  ridiculousness  of  Wellhausen’s  Hegelian  theory  of  his¬ 
toric  evolution  as  applied  to  Jewish  antiquity  is  skilfully  por¬ 
trayed.  How  could  the  Jews  possibly  have  remained  illiterate 
nomads  for  a  whole  millennium  when  Palestine  had  been  the 
highway  between  the  most  civilized  of  ancient  empires  and 
had  been  for  many  centuries  before  Abraham  arrived  there 
a  highly  advanced  cultural  centre? 

In  Chapter  V  the  author  with  keen  satire  as  well  as 
sound  scholarship  exposes  the  fallacy  of  scholars  who  use 
the  new  archeological  discoveries  to  prove  the  Jews  plagia¬ 
rists  and  the  Bible  a  steal.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the  celebrated 
Assyriologist,  in  his  Babel  und  Bibel  contended  that  the  Jews 
stole  from  the  Babylonians.  James  H.  Breasted,  a  foremost 
Egyptologist,  said  they  plagiarized  from  the  Egyptians.  Cor¬ 
rectly,  Dr.  Goldman  excoriates  these  views  as  “a  prejudice 
rather  than  a  science”  (p.  73).  To  prove  his  point  the  author 
aptly  cites  the  work  of  Schliemann  and  Evans  in  Crete. 
Schliemann’s  Mycenae  or  Evan’s  Palace  of  Minos  have  been 
used  to  glorify  Greece,  not  to  deny  its  originality  or  deride 
and  besmirch  it. 

In  masterful  fashion  the  writer  refutes  Breasted’s  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  “the  Occidental  world  owes  the  precious  legacy 
of  religious  values  to  which  it  is  heir  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Egyptians”  (p.  79).  That  this  view  is  utterly  false  is 
demonstrated  with  particular  attention  to  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision,  monotheism,  and  Messianism.  For  example,  Breasted’s 
contention  that  Jewish  monotheism  originated  with  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  B.C.  pharoh,  Ikhnaton,  is  shown  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  untenable.  The  unvarying  grossness  of  Egypt’s  sordid 
polytheistic  religion  throughout  the  centuries  B.C.  is  lumi¬ 
nously  outlined  in  opposition  to  Breasted’s  nonsensical  chatter 
about  Egypt’s  “precious  legacy  of  religious  values.” 

Writing  in  lucid  and  mellifluous  English,  Dr.  Goldman’s 
command  of  words  and  mastery  of  style  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  only  infelicitous  feature  is  an  occasional 
statement  or  attitude  offensive  to  Christians.  For  example, 
he  refers  to  Jesus  as  “a  Galilean  who  was  most  likely  not  of 
Semitic,  that  is,  of  Jewish  origin”  (p.  72). 

Dr.  Goldman,  quite  naturally  from  the  Christian  view¬ 
point,  displays  haziness  in  his  conception  of  the  proper  rela- 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  as  revealed  in  his  just 
criticism  of  those  scholars  whose  main  interest  has  been  “to 
establish  the  inferiority  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the  ethics 
and  religion  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles”  (p.  69).  The 
enlightened  Christian  view,  of  course,  is  not  that  the  Old 
Testament  or  its  religion  (Judaism),  which  was  practiced 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  under  divine  favor,  is  inferior  to 
the  New  Testament  or  its  religion  (Christianity),  which  has 
been  a  regenerative  force  for  over  nineteen  hundred  years 
under  divine  favor;  but  rather  that  both  systems,  complete 
in  themselves,  were  each  ordained  of  God  to  serve  a  specific 
purpose.  That  purpose  having  been  accomplished  by  Judaism, 
it  has  been  set  aside  as  a  medium  of  divine  favor  in  the 
present  age,  being  completely  superseded  by  Christianity, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Jew  still  clutches  the  elements  of 
Judaism  to  his  heart. 

We  would  say  that  “the  Jewish  writings”  were  “a  litera¬ 
ture  reflecting  the  history  and  experience  of  a  people”  (cf. 
p.  69),  as  well  as  a  testament  (not  whose  “sole”  value  and 
hidden  meaning  but)  whose  paramount  value  and  revealed 
meaning  it  was  “to  herald  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
foreshadowing  of  Christianity”  (p.  69). 

We  predict  for  Dr.  Goldman’s  book  a  wide  and  useful 
ministry  in  the  Old  Testament  field  in  helping  to  heal  some 
of  the  gaping  wounds  irreverent,  egotistical  and  bungling 
critics  have  inflicted  upon  it. 

^  ^ 

J.  H.  Bennetch 

The  Church,  the  Gospel  and  War.  Edited  by  Rufus  M. 

Jones.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  169  pp.  $2.00. 

A  dozen  writers  of  note,  with  Jones  the  famous  Haverford 
professor  emeritus  of  philosophy  as  editor  of  the  symposium, 
make  a  plea  here  fcr  paciflsm.  After  a  brief  introduction 
by  the  editor  there  follow  immediately  the  contributions  from 
Roland  H.  Bainton — ^Yale’s  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
Herbert  H.  Farmer — Cambridge’s  Westminster  College  pro¬ 
fessor  of  systematic  theology  and  apologetics,  C.  Paul  Glid- 
don — ^the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  Percy  Hartill — chairman 
of  the  Anglican  Pacifist  Fellowship  as  well  as  archdeacon 
and  rector  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  Laurence  Housman — the  writer 
and  dramatist,  Charles  W.  Iglehart — Far  Eastern  consultant 


